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Eleventh Annual Meeting at Washington, D. G, May 26-28, J9J4 



FIRST SESSION 
(Tuesday, May 26, 9:30 a. m.) 

The League of Library Commissions met 
in the New Willard Hotel; the president, 
Miss Elizabeth B. Wales, occupied the 
chair. In the absence of the secretary, 
Mr. Robert P. Bliss of Pennsylvania was 
appointed secretary pro tern. 

The report of the secretary was read 
and on motion approved. 

The president appointed a committee to 
make nominations to fill the various of- 
fices, as follows: Dr. Thomas M. Owen, 
Alabama; Miss Carrie E. Scott, Indiana; 
Miss Fannie C. Rawson, Kentucky. 

The committee was asked to report be- 
fore the close of the morning session. 

After a short statement by the presi- 
dent of the tendency to divide the free 
library work among a number of agencies 
and the importance of arriving at some 
definition of the commission field, she 
called on Mr. JOHNSON BRIGHAM of 
Iowa, who read a paper on the topic: 

COORDINATION — NOT COMPETITION 

Our Responsibility to the Commonwealth 

— The Call to Service and a Note 

of Warning 

The closer we get to the relation ex- 
isting between the Library Commission 
and the state, the more we must be im- 
pressed with a sense of responsibility. 

When the commonwealth created the 
Library Commission, making it a compo- 
nent part of our educational system, its 
purpose the better equipment of the citi- 
zen for the duties of citizenship, it put 
upon the commission worker a heavy bur- 
den of service. 

The League of Library Commissions, an 
outgrowth of desire on the part of iso- 
lated commissions to "get together" for 
comparison of experiences and the con- 



sideration of plans for service, like all 
other federated bodies is in more or less 
danger of enthusiastic commitment to pol- 
icies reaching out beyond the scope of 
operations included in the purpose of its 
originators and in the law which origi- 
nally made it an agent of the state for the 
accomplishment of that purpose. 

We have so often heard the demagog 
cry "Close to the people," that, like the 
traditional wolf-scare, the cry has lost 
some of its force. And yet it cannot be 
ignored. 

We cannot ignore the fact that the pub- 
lic is behind us — the taxpaying public, the 
tradition-bound public — a public in at 
least one respect like the well-advertised 
man from our league president's state, in 
that it has to be shown — a public that 
when in bad temper is given to very plain 
speech concerning commissions in gen- 
eral — not always making an exception in 
favor of the Library Commission. 

Said the chairman of a Senate appro- 
priations committee recently: 

"If I had my way I'd abolish your com- 
mission. About the only thing I see in it 
is a nice easy place for one woman at a 
big salary, and junketing expenses for the 
rest!" 

The circumstance that, in view of the 
splendid record the commission in ques- 
tion has made, a Senate leader could be 
so blind and so unjust, and that the man 
who made the remark was virtually in 
control of legislative appropriations, re- 
veals the fact that the Library Commis- 
sion must not be content to "make good" 
— it must make itself felt. 

Presidents Roosevelt and Wilson have 
taught us a lesson. Certain of their de- 
mands might have carried insufficient 
weight with legislators, but for their way 
of appealing from indifferent and antag- 
onistic statesmen directly to the people — 
starting a back-fire compelling the legisla- 
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tors to seek safety by supporting measures 
demanded by their constituents. 

We have relied too much upon the 
worthiness of our cause and too little upon 
organization for offensive and defensive 
action. 

As we all know, the Library Commission 
finds its richest field, its most bountiful 
harvest, in small communities and in the 
smaller social centers. There are still 
many good-sized villages and towns that 
have ill-equipped and struggling libraries. 
Back of these are many smaller commu- 
nities as yet unblest by any public library, 
and farther back are the country cross- 
roads, with their limited advantages and 
their need of books. Since the better 
preparation of citizens for citizenship is, 
in general terms, the call of the Library 
Commission, surely the outer limit of the 
commission's field, will not have been 
reached until every community, including 
the remotest country crossroad, shall 
have been reached by its missionaries. 
For, so far as votes influence the trend 
of affairs, the ballot of the isolated farm- 
hand offsets that of the university presi- 
dent; and in the woman suffrage states — 
which I trust will soon include every state 
in the Union — the vote of the humblest 
farm-hand, or his wife, or daughter, has 
all the sovereign value, for good or ill, 
possessed by the governor's wife or 
daughter. 

After years of unavailing petitioning on 
our part, the parcel post has now come 
to our relief, opening and extending ave- 
nues for missionary work and making pos- 
sible a degree of thoroughness in extend- 
ing first aid to individuals, clubs, small 
libraries and communities, undreamt of 
in the pioneer days of the Library Com- 
mission. 

The humblest citizen, himself, directly 
or indirectly, a taxpayer, has a right to 
all the available advantages afforded by 
the commonwealth. To stop short of this 
goal is to dole out advantages unequally 
and unfairly. To cooperate with the 
schools in meeting this demand is — again 



speaking in general terms — the mission 
of the Library Commission. 

No sooner does the enthusiastic and 
therefore "very human" worker for the 
public good feel that he has measurably 
mastered one field of endeavor than he 
proceeds to look over the fence to find 
what needs to be done in the field beyond. 
This desire for adventure in new fields 
has in every age been given hard names 
by those too near to get the right per- 
spective. I like the euphemistic epithet 
applied to it by the poet Spenser — "the 
sacred hunger of ambitious minds." But 
even a "sacred hunger" suggests the de- 
sirability of fletcherizing! 

Going back to my first figure — that of 
the field — when we find ourselves within 
sight of the border line of present activi- 
ties, it is wise to ask ourselves seriously 
whether we have permanently "made 
good" in the field we already occupy; 
whether we may not be compelled at any 
time to win some of our victories over 
again. Permit a single illustration. 

Following the passage of a state-wide 
prohibitory law in Iowa, in 1883, a valiant 
leader in the cause of "the home against 
the saloon" exultantly turned to a group 
of her associates, her voice suffused with 
emotion, and solemnly remarked: "Our 
next crusade will be against tobacco!" 
Now, much as a crusade against tobacco 
was — and still is — needed, this noble 
woman made the mistake common to 
those enthusiastically engaged in public 
service — the mistake of concluding that 
permanent results are attained by a single 
victory, or even a series of victories. 
Stand-patism dies hard! More than thirty 
years have elapsed since that noble wom- 
an regarded her victory as won; but the 
sad fact still confronts her successors that 
the victory bravely won in '83 was far 
from conclusive, for the legalized saloon 
is still a menace to the home in more 
than a third of her state. 

Now for the application. The career 
of every one of the thirty-five commis- 
sions represented in this League has 
been marked by gratifying achievements. 
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One after another the obstacles put i 
the way of Its progress — by narrow con- 
servatism and by ignorance and parsi- 
mony, have been seemingly borne down; 
until now, looking complacently over the 
field, in our more optimistic moments we 
may incline to regard our victory as vir- 
tually won, and find ourselves asking 
"What next?" But, if we have not al- 
ready been, we are likely to be, rudely 
awakened some day to the fact that our 
fight is still on. 

Permanent victories are those which 
are twice won — yes, won over and over 
again. Instead of over-hopefully pushing 
on into new fields of activities — fields 
which others, with purposes as clearly 
defined as our own, are bravely endeavor- 
ing to fill and with a measure of success 
quite as reassuring as that which accom- 
panied our earlier efforts — is it not better 
to keep within the well-defined limitations 
of our own field, strengthening the weak 
places along our lines with a thorough- 
ness of service not possible a few years 
ago, covering our field so thoroughly that 
the results already attained may be bet- 
ter established and that the promise of 
the present may be reasonably assured 
for the future? 

These questions would seem to answer 
themselves. They suggest a general con- 
sideration of the relation of the Library 
Commission to the other library activities 
of the state; but I shall be compelled to 
confine myself to a single phase of the 
subject — one which has at least the merit 
of timeliness — namely, the relation of the 
Library Commission to legislative refer- 
ence. 

And let me make clear at the outset 
that what I have to say on this point has 
no bearing whatever upon the Wisconsin 
Library Commission, which, without ques- 
tion in my mind, is leading the world in 
legislative reference work. Circumstances 
made it seem best, at the time it was 
established, to attach the proposed legis- 
lative reference service to the Wisconsin 
commission. At the outset a generous 



appropriation was made for that service, 
and the appropriation has since been in- 
creased — increased beyond the wildest 
dreams of commissioners in most other 
states. It is doing splendid service and 1 
would not even intimate that it should be 
transferred to any other department. 

But, in the state in which appropria- 
tions come hard and are small at most, 
and in which separate legislative refer- 
ence service has already been established, 
is it wise, or loyal to the state, or gener- 
ous to the new branch of public service, 
to attempt to cover the very field for 
which such service was instituted? 

With the limited resources at the com- 
mand of most of our commissions, is it 
policy even to seem to cover that field, by 
answering inquiries and supplying mate- 
rial which the legislative reference serv- 
ice can better answer and more exhaust- 
ively supply? 

Why should not the loyal commission 
worker take satisfaction in turning over 
to the new department of library activi- 
ties all inquiries and calls for assistance 
which naturally group themselves under 
the general term "economic"? The crea- 
tion of a legislative reference library, or 
bureau, is of itself an Indication that the 
state does not expect this service from the 
Library Commission. 

Is it just to the already well-defined 
mission of the Library Commission to 
dissipate the commission's energies and 
financial resources by entering this al- 
ready occupied field? 

And in the state not yet fully commit- 
ted to legislative reference, would it not 
be wiser to urge the inauguration of such 
service, rather than undertake a Hercu- 
lean task for which (with the one ex- 
ception already mentioned) the Library 
Commission is inadequately equipped? 

Ignoring, for the moment, the question 
of desirability, let us briefly consider the 
feasibility of attempting to cover this field. 
Some of us have already, in part at least, 
committed ourselves to certain features 
of legislative reference service, possi- 
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bly without thoroughly counting the pres- 
ent cost or without attempting to estimate 
the geometrically increasing expense at- 
tending the service, or without duly 
considering the logical necessity of 
rounding out the service to approximate 
completeness. We have already found we 
cannot begin to cover the range of eco- 
nomic Questions without a membership in 
all the leading economic organizations 
and the many societies closely related 
thereto. I recently began a list of the 
principal economic associations which 
would rightfully claim our support, but 
stopped at the twenty-fourth, deeming it 
unwise to tax your patience with a list 
as long as mine would necessarily be. 

Trailing along after most, if not all, of 
these best-known organizations are other 
bodies, or branch societies, state and mu- 
nicipal, all with more or less valuable 
literature relating to social questions. To 
handle all this literature and make it 
readily available involves an appalling 
amount of detail work and a bankrupting 
salary list. 

Nor should our ventures in these di- 
rections be limited to our own country. 
There are many and various societies in 
England, Prance, Germany, Italy and the 
provinces and colonies, that are making 
scientific study of Questions now before, 
or likely to come before, Congress and 
our state legislatures, and sure to be taken 
up by our clubs and debating societies. 
'• Assuming for the moment that we can 
afford to possess ourselves of this wealth 
of material, how are we going to handle 
it with any degree of thoroughness with 
the force we now have, or are likely to 
have, and at the same time do justice to 
distinctively commission work? 

Then there are the sociological publica- 
tions put forth by our universities. Few 
universities are now without their reviews 
and their annual output of books on so- 
ciological questions, many of them ex- 
tremely valuable and most of them rela- 
tively expensive. 

Then, too, there is the enormous output 



of sociological works from the world's 
great publishing houses. 

Then again (always barring the Wiscon- 
sin commission with its big appropriation 
for reference work) what can the Library 
Commission do in the handling of the 
state and national, English and colonial 
documents, absolutely necessary to the 
mastery of public questions? Why should 
the commission attempt this well-nigh 
impossible thing, when within a few min- 
utes' walk, or within easy reach by phone, 
is the state library's presumably exhaust- 
ive collection of documents available for 
legislative reference? 

The same question might be raised with 
certain over-ambitious university libra- 
rians — but that's another phase of the 
question. 

The legislative and municipal reference 
libraries have a Herculean task before 
them to keep up with the procession of ad- 
vanced thought and action in their fast- 
broadening and far-extending field. 

We — I am speaking as a commissioner 
and with no conscious jealousy as a state 
librarian — we, who are living well up to 
our income and are given to clamoring for 
increase, had best withdraw from this 
field entirely, instead of vainly striving 
to compete with organizations created for 
a special purpose outside our own. And 
those of you who have been looking over 
the fence into this interesting legislative 
reference field had best, here and now, 
decide to continue to serve in the sphere 
of activities to which it has pleased the 
state to call you. 

Any attempt to compete with other de- 
partments of library work means a slack- 
ening of our own pace in the field already 
well defined for us and by us — a field won 
but not yet fully occupied. 

Far from feeling a sense of humiliation 
over our inability to respond satisfactorily 
to every demand made upon us for aid and 
information, it should be a source of posi- 
tive satisfaction to commission workers to 
direct inquiries to other departments of 
state activities, thus strengthening and 
encouraging by coordination — not weak- 
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ening by an attempted competition — the 
clearly defined work of the state in other 
directions. Is not our field already broad 
enough? And are not our opportunities 
for helpfulness in that field now growing 
faster than our funds and force of work- 
ers are increasing? Let us remove all 
confusion in our own minds, in the public 
mind, and in the legislative mind, as to 
the logical limitation of our field and as 
to the thoroughness of our plans for work 
in that field. 

Mr. J. R. C. HONEYMAN, of Regina, 
Saskatchewan, presented a paper on 

THE POSSIBILITIES OF THE TRAVEL- 
ING LIBRARY IN SASKATCHEWAN 

When I received, a few weeks ago, your 
president's kindly expressed invitation to 
address the League of Library Commis- 
sions on the subject of the "Possibilities 
of the traveling library under the new 
law of the Province of Saskatchewan," I 
felt in the first place honored that such a 
very new and untried member of the 
A. L. A. should be asked to address a 
meeting of this sort upon any subject, and 
in the next place, I was conscious of the 
fact that after all, I was not the proper 
person to undertake the duty. My official 
position is that of librarian of the public 
library of a young and rapidly growing 
city, which has already to face seriously 
many of those important social questions 
which have forced themselves on the at- 
tention of all considerable cities of the 
Middle West, and which seem to me to be 
vitally connected with the functions of 
such an institution as that with which I 
have the honor to be connected. And, 
therefore, the subject of traveling libraries 
hardly comes within my purview. The 
proper person to have addressed you on 
this occasion is unquestionably the li- 
brarian of the Legislative Assembly of the 
Province, or as he has recently been 
termed the "provincial librarian," who has 
had conferred upon him by the legislative 
certain powers and duties in connection 
with library extension and supervision 
within the Province. 



I must also ask you to be good enough 
to bear with me if in the course of these 
remarks I appear to attach too much im- 
portance to my own opinions, or to re- 
fer too frequently to my own actions; but 
the fact of the matter is that until about 
a month ago, when largely through my 
personal efforts we succeeded in organiz- 
ing the Saskatchewan Library Associa- 
tion, I had been "a voice crying in the 
wilderness," and crying apparently in vain, 
for the extension of library facilities to 
the people of our rural districts, and 
therefore if the personal pronoun appears 
too often I must ask you to consider it as 
used not ex more but ex necessitate. 

The Province of Saskatchewan is, as 
you know, the middle one of the three 
vast prairie provinces of Canada. Its to- 
tal area is 251,700 square miles. All that 
portion of the Province which lies north 
of the North Saskatchewan river to, say 
about 350 miles north of the interna- 
tional boundary, does not for the present 
at least come within the scope of prac- 
tical politics for library purposes, being 
entirely unsettled, its few occupants con- 
sisting of roving bands of Indians, Hud- 
son Bay officials and fur traders, mis- 
sionaries and half-breeds. It is a land of 
lakes, swamps, timber lands and rivers, 
largely as yet unexplored, and its capabil- 
ities for agriculture and therefore for 
prosperous settlement have at least not 
been proven to a sufficient extent to at- 
tract immigration. 

The southern portion, however, com- 
prising an area of approximately 129,500 
square miles, is practically all capable of 
being made the subject of successful agri- 
cultural operations and the population of 
this settled area has increased according 
to official census figures from a little over 
92,000 in 1901 to 492,432 in 1911, and at 
the present time must exceed half a mil- 
lion. Perhaps you will appreciate these 
figures better when I say that the area of 
this — the settled — portion of Saskatche- 
wan is greater than that of any of the 
states of the Union, except Texas, Mon- 
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tana and California, and its population is 
about equal to that of New Hampshire. 

The factors to be taken into considera- 
tion in the development of any system of 
traveling libraries under our conditions 
are: 

(1) Extent of country to be served. 

(2) Facilities of transportation. 

(3) Density of population. 

(4) Character of the population. 

(5) Rate of increase. 

(6) Nature of the machinery necessary 
to carry out the work. 

With regard to (1) Extent of country, 
in view of the remarks above made, it is 
not necessary to elaborate. (2) Trans- 
portation. This is not a factor that need 
cause us any anxiety. Three great trans- 
continental railroads are already covering 
southern Saskatchewan with a network of 
lines. There are besides these, parcel post 
and rural free delivery. (3) Density of 
population. The principal industry of the 
Province, being still the growing of wheat 
on farms which may range anywhere from 
a half section to three or four sections, 
insures that the farmhouses shall be far 
apart and neighbors more or less isolated 
from one another. This, however, will 
doubtless change in course of time; first, 
because continued grain growing must 
necessarily exhaust the soil; second, be- 
cause Canada now produces annually 
more wheat than the total annual require- 
ments of the United Kingdom, our prin- 
cipal market; third, because an earnest 
and more or less successful educational 
campaign is being carried on by both 
federal and provincial governments and 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway, with 
a view to inducing our farmers to main- 
tain smaller farms and to cultivate them 
better; to practice rotation of crops; to 
raise cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry, and 
to give serious attention to dairy farm- 
ing. Still another reason for anticipating 
a change is the fact that owing to un- 
wise business methods and the spirit of 
speculation on the part of some farmers, 
many have become land poor, and vast 
estates are falling into the hands of loan 



companies and implement concerns which 
will necessarily deal with them in a way 
to make them productive or attractive to 
small investors. (4) Character of popu- 
lation. Canada may be said to be develop- 
ing a picked population in which the 
Anglo-Saxon element predominates. Profit- 
ing by the experience of the United States, 
we are now enforcing strict regulation of 
immigration. The average intelligence is 
high and our people are anxious for im- 
provement, and if given the opportunity 
are willing to do their share in the mat- 
ter of library extension. To illustrate 
this point, I am going to read to you two 
letters, selected from a file of many simi- 
lar ones which I have received. The first 
is from the wife of a small storekeeper 
at a little village fully 100 miles from Re- 
gina, the second from a farmer's wife at 
another little similar village in a different 
locality. 

"Would it be possible for this settle- 
ment to obtain a case of your discarded 
books from the library? The people here 
are crazy for books and borrow all I have 
to loan, and with the exception of a couple 
of homes down in the village a book is al- 
most an unknown luxury. The hardest 
part of the winter lies before us, and if 
we could get a case of discarded books, 
paying all expenses, I do assure you they 
would be well read." 



"We very much regret that not one of 
our library people can quite see their way 
to be absent long enough to attend the 
educational meeting at Moose Jaw. How- 
ever, I will give you a synopsis of our li- 
brary work at Crystal Lake. We organized 
under the name of Ladies' Library Asso- 
ciation in October, 1909. In about a year, 
our then school inspector, W. E. Steven- 
son, was here and asked us why we did 
not reorganize and take the name of Me- 
chanics' and Literary Institute; then he 
said the government would give us dollar 
for dollar for all we put in books; this we 
did, and our work has been very satisfac- 
tory. Our genial townsman, Mr. Ness, 
donated an acre of land to us on the beau- 
tiful Crystal Lake and we now have our 
building 20x36 finished with some slight 
exceptions. We have good stove, lamps, 
two sets of dishes so we may give en- 
tertainments to help in the work, and a 
nice start of books — considering donations. 
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I think we have nearly one hundred and 
fifty dollars worth, and will add more as 
fast as we are able. Of course, we have 
no 'padded seats and floor,' but these lux- 
uries will come later. Each year we give 
a prize for the most artistic rustic seat 
placed on our acre; this we call the me- 
chanics* part of our work. This year we 
give a medal as first prize with picture 
of a chair containing the name of every 
library member, both voting and honorary. 
We are only allowed two townships in 
which to have voting members. Those 
who have helped us outside (with their 
dollar) we call honorary members, and 
retain their names in honor, in a large 
frame each year, which hangs in our build- 
ing. We have several names of Regina 
people of which we are very proud." 

(5) Rate of increase. This has al- 
ready been indicated by figures given 
above. 

(6) Machinery. Before dealing with 
this, it might be well to place before you 
a synopsis of the legislation with respect 
to libraries as it at present stands on the 
statute books of our Province: 

The first attempt from a legislative 
point of view, to deal with the question of 
public libraries, was an ordinance of the 
Legislative Assembly of the Northwest 
Territories, passed in the year 1890. This 
is still in force in the Province, and ap- 
pears in the revised statutes of Saskatche- 
wan of 1909 as an Act respecting Me- 
chanics' and Literary Institutes, Chapter 
92. The objects of an institute organized 
under this act are inter alia, to establish 
a library of books on one or more of the 
following subjects, namely Mechanics, 
Manufactures, Agriculture, Horticulture, 
Philosophy, Science, Pine and Decorative 
Arts, History, Travel, Poetry, Biography 
and Fiction. These institutes were also 
given the power to establish reading 
rooms. Any person may become a mem- 
ber of a Mechanics' Institute, organized 
under the act, by paying a yearly sub- 
scription of $1.00. Each institute formed 
under the act is a corporation and its 
funds may be expended for any object not 
inconsistent with those contemplated by 
this act, provided that not more than one- 
quarter of the amount received shall be 



expended for the purpose of maintaining 
the reading room. On complying with the 
regulations required by this act, these insti- 
tutes are entitled to receive a grant from 
the legislature yearly of one dollar for 
every dollar expended on the purchase of 
books, magazines and newspapers, but not 
to exceed in any year a total grant of 
fifty dollars, which grant must be expended 
within six months of the date of its re- 
ceipt. 

The Public Libraries Act of the Prov- 
ince was passed in the session of 1906. It 
provides for the establishment of free pub- 
lie libraries and applies only to the in- 
corporated towns and cities. 

All libraries and news rooms estab- 
lished under the act must be open to the 
public free of charge. 

At the session of the Legislative As- 
sembly held in the fall of 1913, an amend- 
ment to the Public Libraries Act was 
passed, for the purpose of providing for 
the establishment and maintaining of li- 
braries that should be available to per- 
sons residing outside the limits of town 
and city municipalities. Under these pro- 
visions it was made lawful for the coun- 
cil of any rural municipality out of tha 
general revenues to contribute annually a 
sum not exceeding $200, and for the 
council of any village or board of trustees 
of any rural or village school district to 
contribute for the same purpose amounts 
not exceeding $100 and $50 respectively. 

Under the regulations made by the 
council, the provincial librarian may as- 
sist any library established in this way 
by providing books, magazines and papers 
out of the moneys appropriated by the leg- 
islature for the purpose. 

There is also required to be submitted 
to the Legislative Assembly at each ses- 
sion, a general report on all libraries es- 
tablished under the acts in force in the 
Province. 

There are at the present time in the 
Province of Saskatchewan sixteen Me- 
chanics' and Literary Institutes, and eight 
public libraries established under the act 
above mentioned. 
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(Since writing the above, I have found 
that the figures given with regard to li- 
braries in the Province are not quite cor- 
rect, for, on attempting to get into com- 
munication with them, I found that sev- 
eral had died of inanition not because the 
people did not want them or were not 
willing to support them, but simply, I be- 
lieve, for want of intelligent and friendly 
supervision and direction.) 

After a personal interview with the 
then Minister of Education, and at his re- 
quest, I submitted to him on August 23, 
1910, a "Memorandum with regard to a 
proposal to establish a system of traveling 
libraries in the Province of Saskatche- 
wan," in the following lines: 

The present Public Libraries Act does 
not state by what Commissioner it is to be 
administered. I believe that it should be 
under the administration of the Commis- 
sioner of Education, as libraries are real- 
ly part of the educational ' system. If 
such an arrangement were made, it would 
involve an interpretation of the word 
"commissioner" as being the Commissioner 
of Education and the matter of traveling 
libraries might be covered by such a sec- 
tion as the following being incorporated 
in the act: 

The commissioner may establish and 
maintain traveling libraries out of such 
sums as may be appropriated for that pur- 
pose and may make regulations for the 
circulation and management thereof and 
may appoint such inspectors, clerks and 
employes as may be necessary for the 
proper administration thereof. 

The preliminary work might be done 
at Regina by the department; but when 
the system is well developed, it might be 
handed over to the university authorities 
to be carried on as part of their univer- 
sity extension work. 

The selection of books should be made 
at the administrative headquarters. Pos- 
sibly a small honorary commission might 
be appointed to assist in this. Such a 
commission should include at least one 
intelligent and well-educated farmer who 



has been a resident of the country for 
some time. 

It would be necessary to provide at 
headquarters the following: A room of 
sufficient size for receiving, unpacking, 
classifying and cataloging books and put- 
ting them on shelves according to a sys- 
tem to be worked out. Here also the in- 
dividual libraries would be made up and 
repairs effected on returned cases. 

Traveling libraries to be supplied in the 
meantime only to organized villages and 
rural municipalities. 

Applications to be made on forms to be 
supplied by the department; this agree- 
ment to be in duplicate, one copy to be 
retained by the applicant: 

Councils may take action in the direc- 
tion here indicated upon (a) a petition 

to the council signed by per 

cent of the resident ratepayers; (b) upon 
a resolution passed at the annual busi- 
ness meeting. 

A fee of dollars should accom- 
pany each application for a traveling li- 
brary, which amount should be placed to 
the credit of the General Revenue Fund 
of the Province. 

I feel strongly that the system is likely 
to be much more successful and the ben- 
efits it offers much more appreciated if 
those who wish to make use of it have 
to pay something for the privilege. More- 
over, I have reason to believe that the 
residents of rural districts are quite will- 
ing to do their share. It is for the gov- 
ernment to say how much they should 
have to pay. 

If the government decides to undertake 
the work, the scheme when organized 
should be advertised by means of circu- 
lars sent to secretaries of councils and of 
school districts, school-teachers, and in 
the public press. Sample libraries might 
be displayed at agricultural fairs and ap- 
propriate explanatory literature distrib- 
uted. There should also be speakers at 
teachers' institutes and farmers' institute 
meetings. These should also have sam- 
ple libraries for exhibition. 
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It is essential to the success of the 
scheme that it be under inspection. This 
may be for the present effected through 
the school inspectors. When the system 
is fully developed, it will be necessary to 
appoint special officials to look after it. 



I received in due course a letter from 
the Minister, acknowledging the receipt of 
this memorandum and thanking me for 
it, and the document was promptly pigeon- 
holed. During the years which followed 
I made several attempts to create a pub- 
lic opinion on the matter but without suc- 
cess. Those who might have helped did 
not know or understand, though willing 
to assent to the general principle. So 
matters drifted along until the session of 
the Legislature held last autumn, when 
I happened to meet one of the members 
of our provincial government and took 
the opportunity of saying a word in sea- 
son. Whether it was the result of this 
conversation I know not, but the fact re- 
mains that the amendment to the Public 
Libraries Act I have already referred to 
was passed with the cordial support of 
both sides of the house. And while I 
do not consider it at all adequate to the 
needs of the situation, it still contains a 
crumb of comfort. Further, at the same 
session, an appropriation of $3,000 was 
made for the purpose of inaugurating a 
system of traveling libraries. So far so 
good. This money became available on 
the first of May last, but up to the time 
of my departure from Regina about ten 
days ago, no steps had been taken towards 
making use of this money, no preliminary 
organization or educational work had been 
done, nor was it possible to ascertain even 
whether any serious intention of doing 
anything at all existed in the official mind. 

I had for sometime previous to this felt 
strongly that it was necessary, in order 
to make things move, to have behind a 
movement of this sort an organized body 
of some kind, free from official influences 
and capable of an enthusiasm which is not 
regulated by dollars and cents. According- 



ly after considerable correspondence, ar- 
rangements were made for a meeting, and 
the Saskatchewan Library Association be- 
came an established fact. At the meeting 
a constitution was drawn up and approved. 
Officers were appointed and resolutions 
were inter alia adopted, calling upon the 
government to take immediate steps to- 
wards providing reading facilities for the 
people in the rural districts and asking 
that the administration of the Library 
Acts of the Province be placed in the 
hands of the Minister of Education. A 
deputation was appointed to convey the 
substance of these resolutions personally 
to the Minister. 

Such is the history of our attempt to 
establish traveling libraries in Saskatche- 
wan. We are not without hope, but the 
official mind thinks slowly and acts with 
wonderful caution in matters which do 
not involve the spending of large sums 
of money. Perhaps some time or other it 
will wake up to the idea that it is cheaper 
to spend moderate appropriations on mak- 
ing the people who are the backbone of 
the country contented and happy, by pro- 
viding them with those means of culture 
and recreation so readily available to the 
dweller in the city, than to erect and 
maintain large asylums for the insane, 
such as the one just completed at North 
Battleford, at a cost of between one and 
two millions. 

In answer to the question as to whether 
they had parcel post in Saskatchewan, 
Mr. Honeyman said they did not at the 
present time, but it was being discussed. 

Mr. T. W. Banton, of Toronto, made a 
supplementary statement as to traveling 
libraries in other parts of Canada. 

Reasons why the Wyoming state uni- 
versity sends out traveling libraries were 
given in a letter from Dr. Grace Raymond 
Hebard, librarian of the university, in a 
letter read by the president. 

"Your letter of recent date is received. 
Illness in my family has prevented me 
from being more prompt in responding to 
your courteous invitation to take part in 
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the League in Washington on May 26. 
I should indeed be very interested to be 
present at such a convention and would 
be most happy to take part in some of it 
were it possible, but the pressure of 
teaching in connection with my library 
work, at this time of the year, makes it 
absolutely impossible to accept this other- 
wise tempting invitation. 

"We have started out in the most oim- 
ple way, modestly in every respect, in our 
effort in traveling libraries. We have but 
ten and they contain twenty to twenty- 
five books each. With no general adver- 
tising, simply a letter here and there, we 
have more than three times as many ap- 
plicants as we have libraries. In some 
cases, in localities where there are 
no public libraries, we have four or 
five applications on our waiting list 
for the same library. The interest that 
has been aroused is so gratifying that the 
trustees of the university, through the 
recommendation of the president, will not 
only increase the number of libraries, com- 
mencing July of this year, but will en- 
large the number of volumes contained in 
each. We also propose to prepare special 
libraries to meet the demands of exten- 
sion work, along the lines of agriculture, 
and domestic science, and domestic art, 
and all the co-relative departments, and 
where special demands are made we shall 
include special libraries for women's 
clubs, as we intend to give our services 
in that direction. We are not sending out 
our books from the regular library, but 
purchasing books just for the traveling 
part of this university extension. The 
reason that the university has taken hold 
of the matter, which may to many seem 
very unconventional, and to others unen- 
terprising, and to others out of reason, 
is that for several years there has been a 
concerted attempt to establish a state li- 
brary commission, under the control of 
the state authorities at Cheyenne, our cap- 
ital. These repeated attempts have been 
made with no success; although every- 
one was primarily interested, the diffi- 



culty being that it required an additional 
appropriation by the legislature and hence 
increased taxes. Then the university, 
whose motto and one purpose is to serve 
the state, conceived the idea of attempt- 
ing what the Women's Federation of 
Clubs, of the state, had not been able 
to accomplish. The reason that the uni- 
versity could do it was because there was 
but little additional expense, as the libra- 
rian was already compensated and 
the clerical force for the university 
could be put into active service in 
this traveling library movement, with a 
total expense of only $300 for books and 
boxes, which many hundreds of people are 
now enjoying — all this proving the suc- 
cess of our extension work. 

"It has been the policy of Wyoming to 
concentrate all the educational institutes 
at one center where the state university 
was. We have not been so unfortunate in 
Wyoming as to have our Agricultural 
College in one locality, the Normal School 
in another, the School of Mines in an- 
other, the Engineering College in an- 
other, but all higher education in Wyo- 
ming is a part of the state university with 
one president and one faculty, and it was 
this point, carried one step farther, that 
inspired the authorities to experiment with 
the libraries as before indicated. 

"I thank you very much for the inter- 
est which you have taken in this subject, 
and if I can give you any further informa- 
tion that you think would be of any value 
to you at your Association meeting, I wish 
you would be kind enough to notify me 
and I will respond at the earliest possible 
date." 

Mr. John A. Lapp, of Indiana, discussed 
"The legislative reference library as a 
separate department." 

He said that up to the present there 
has been no constructive policy for leg- 
islative improvement. Since the need for 
this has been felt the library commissions 
and state libraries have taken the matter 
up and have done good work. This field, 
however, hardly belongs to either of these 
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agencies. At the present time there are 
thirty-five legislative reference bureaus. 
When the work was first undertaken 
there were two ideas underlying it, which 
were included in the scheme of library 
work: 

1. Gathering material of assistance to 
the legislator. 

2. Putting it into convenient shape and 
giving it to the legislator. 

Then there arose an additional idea 
which does not belong to either the com- 
mission or the state library. This is the 
framing of bills from this material. Who- 
ever undertakes this work should look 
after all three ideas. To the speaker it 
seemed that this work should be done by 
a special bureau. Both the agencies re- 
ferred to have other primary purposes and 
should not dissipate their energies. More 
than that, the legislative reference work, 
apealing as it does directly to the legis- 
lator, will have the greater support and 
should therefore be separate. The work 
should not be done by lawyers, as they 
are too much affected by precedents and 
legal forms. There should, therefore, be 
a separate department. 

The relation of the state library to li- 
brary extension was then discussed in a 
paper presented by Mr. THOMAS L. 
MONTGOMERY, of Pennsylvania. 
THE RELATION OF THE STATE LI- 
BRARY TO LIBRARY EXTENSION 

Alabama has a state library and supreme 
court library and a state department of 
archives; 

Arkansas, a historical commission and 
a state library and a supreme court li- 
brary; 

Colorado, a state library and a supreme 
court library; 

Delaware, a public archives commission 
and a state library; 

Florida, a state library and a supreme 
court library; 

Idaho, a state law library and a state 
library; 

Illinois, a state historical society and 
library and a state library, and also a 
supreme court library; 



Indiana, a law library and a state li- 
brary; 

Kansas, a state historical department of 
archives library and a state library; 

Mississippi, a department of archives and 
history and a state library; 

Missouri, a state historical library and a 
state library; 

Montana, a state historical and miscel- 
laneous library and a state law library; 

North Carolina, a state historical com- 
mission and a state library, as well as a 
supreme court library; 

Ohio, a state library and a supreme 
court library; 

Rhode Island, a state library and a state 
law library; 

South Carolina, a historical commission 
and a state library; 

South Dakota, a department of history 
and a supreme court library; 

Texas, a state library and a historical 
commission and a supreme court library; 

Virginia, a state law library and a state 
library; 

Washington, a public archives commis- 
sion and a state library; 

Wisconsin, a state library and a state 
historical society and library. 

Under these circumstances it is diffi- 
cult to determine what the natural func- 
tions of the state library consist in. 

In Alaska the governor is ex officio state 
librarian; 

In Arkansas, Florida and Hawaii the 
secretary of state is ex officio librarian; 

In Colorado, the superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction is ex officio librarian, and 

In Idaho the deputy clerk of the su- 
preme court is ex officio state librarian. - "" 

In most of the states which support a 
legislative reference bureau, the bureau 
is a division of the state library. 

In Pennsylvania it has been thought 
well to have the legislative reference bu- 
reau affiliated with the state library, but 
not under the direction of the state libra- 
rian. Whether this would work well in 
all cases is a question, but I personally 
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took the ground that the function of the 
legislative reference bureau was legisla- 
tive, whereas the other interests of the 
state library were administrative. 

During the time of the legislative ses- 
sion it is necessary for the director to act 
quickly and decisively; and it is better 
that he should be free in his action with- 
out the necessity of discussing with an- 
other and explaining his reasons. 

I have been asked to give my opinion as 
to the proper management of the library 
affairs of the state. 

As the activities of the state library 
of Pennsylvania have been largely inau- 
gurated by me, the condition in Harrisburg 
naturally appeals to me. Everyone who 
has had experience in dealing with state 
matters where certain conditions have pre- 
vailed through a long period of time real- 
izes how difficult it is to change those con- 
ditions wtihout incurring some hostility. 

There was no difficulty whatever in 
instituting the free library commission 
work because that was a new proceeding, 
but when we established the division of 
public records it became necessary to 
make a provision in the law for the re- 
taining by the departments of such pa- 
pers as were necessary for the business 
of the departments. For instance, the 
papers of the land office had been for 
years in the custody of the department of 
internal affairs, and the official in charge 
of these papers had during his years of 
service become so familiar with the rec- 
ords as to become an authority upon this 
subject. The same was true of the chief 
clerk in the office of the secretary of the 
commonwealth. By reason of their con- 
nection with the other affairs of the de- 
partments it was inadvisable to even sug- 
gest that these officials should be affiliated 
with the division of public records; but 
even if these reasons did not exist it would 
not be in accordance with the courtesy of 
the conditions to make such a proposi- 
tion. In our state at least, and I presume 
the same conditions exist elsewhere, the 
moment a man is elected or appointed to 



a certain position he is supposed to at- 
tend to his own business, and not to in- 
terfere directly or indirectly in the affairs 
of other officials. As these several of- 
ficials have seen the good work that is 
being done in the preservation of the rec- 
ords they have gradually turned over to 
this division those papers which are of 
historical interest; and a little tact has 
thus accomplished what it would have 
been impossible to enforce by law. 

Whether a state museum should be un- 
der the same management as the library 
is an open question. In our case it has 
proven advantageous and economical. The 
fact that I had an experience of seven- 
teen years in connection with a natural 
history museum and had the broadest sym- 
pathy with museum ideas was undoubtedly 
responsible for the connection of the state 
museum with the state library in Penn- 
sylvania. If at any time it were to be put 
under a separate management, I should 
suggest that the lantern-slide collection 
be transferred to the state library as a 
natural function of that institution. 

I can see no reason for separating the 
law library from the general collection of 
books owned by the state, but such a li- 
brary should be in the immediate charge 
of a person thoroughly familiar with the 
practice of the law and legislative proceed- 
ing. 

One of the most interesting affiliations 
of the state library has been the federa- 
tion of historical societies of the state. 
The county societies send their represen- 
tatives to Harrisburg in January of each 
year, and reports are then presented on 
bibliography, including the published pa- 
pers of each society, a report on books 
published concerning Pennsylvania, and 
historical works by Pennsylvanians; and 
also a report upon the conditions of the 
public records of the state and of each 
county of the state. 

The state librarian is made the treas- 
urer of this organization, and very prop- 
erly so because the state makes a small 
appropriation for carrying on the work of 
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the federation. The last legislature also 
formed a state historical commission and 
the state librarian is the curator of this 
commission. It is formed in order that 
the legislature may be properly informed 
as to the various memorials erected at 
public or private expense, and a survey of 
the state is being made to show the char- 
acter of such memorials and the expense 
incurred in each case. The members of 
this commission are appointed for four 
years, and they may upon their own in- 
itiative, or upon the petition of munici- 
palities or historical societies, mark by 
monument, tablet or marker, places or 
buildings where historical events have 
transpired, and may arrange for the care 
and maintenance thereof. They may pre- 
serve or restore ancient or historical pub- 
lic buildings, military works, or monu- 
ments connected with the history of Penn- 
sylvania; and they may contract with cit- 
ies, boroughs, or townships on behalf of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, or 
with historical societies or other associa- 
tions for the maintenance of such build- 
ings or monuments. 

The governor has appointed upon this 
commission historians of known ability, 
representing the Quaker sect and the 
Scotch-Irish, German, English and Welsh 
influences, and it also contains a special- 
ist upon the Indian affairs. The commis- 
sion will also use its influence as to the 
form such memorials should take; and 
will, doubtless, be able to prevent the 
erection of Inartistic monstrosities which 
are far from complimentary to the per- 
son or event to be commemorated. 

A local historian will be appointed in 
each county to inform the commission as 
to any suggested action along this line. 
All these matters lie naturally within the 
scope of the state library. One of the 
most important matters in connection with 
the duties of such an Institution is a 
proper distribution of the public docu- 
ments. In Pennsylvania the state librarian 
must receive 300 copies of every publica- 
tion issued by the state, and these are 



sent to each public library, to the state 
libraries throughout the United States, to 
the Library of Congress, and to the his- 
torical societies of the state. The state 
librarian may at his discretion send the 
state publications also to other institu- 
tions in exchange for their publications. 
This matter is very carelessly dealt with 
by most state governments. The common 
practice seems to delegate this duty to the 
secretary of state who has no direct inter- 
est in the matter. I received, a few days 
ago, a communication from a state libra- 
rian who had received our court reports 
regularly free of charge, stating that he 
was unable to reciprocate because the sec- 
retary of state was "so mean." 

I am firmly convinced that the proper 
government for a state library is a com- 
mission, appointed for one, three and five 
years, with subsequent appointments up- 
on a four-year basis, thus preventing its 
annihilation by any particular administra- 
tion. I also approve of the civil service 
within the library, but under no circum- 
stances except those of the vilest politi- 
cal turpitude would I approve of the se- 
lection of employees by a civil service com- 
mission. The appointment as trustees of 
the library of certain officers of the gov- 
ernment ex officio I believe to be a mistake. 
The governor should, of course, be ex 
officio a member of any governing body, 
but the secretary of state and the attorney 
general have little time, and generally 
less inclination, to attend to such duties. 
The government of state libraries in most 
of the states leaves much to be desired. 
I had a letter from one official which stated 
that he now is stenographer for two Judges, 
and, therefore, has little time to devote 
to his duties as librarian. The appoint- 
ment of one state librarian was recently 
made by a governor because he had been 
instrumental in carrying a certain county 
for the administration. Until such insti- 
tutions are entirely disassociated from pol- 
itics they will be unable to produce real 
and lasting results. 

In answering Miss Wales' question as to 
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whether the library commission activities 
should be under the state librarian, I 
thought it best to ask Miss McDonald's 
opinion, as I regard her as a young woman 
of most superior judgment in such matters. 
Her reply was that it depended upon who 
the state librarian might be. This answer 
I have concluded, is, in the language of 
Dr. Nolan, clearly a case of confession 
and avoidance. 

There are many reasons why the insti- 
tutions should be closely associated, and I 
am not unmindful of the fact that when 
one person has many departments under 
his charge there is a disposition on the part 
of appropriation comittees to state: "Now 
you have received an advance for the work 
of the museum. We shall cut off the re- 
quest that you made for the commission 
until the next session." In other words, 
the appeal is stronger when issued for one 
purpose and one purpose alone. Person- 
ally I should regret the disassociation of 
the commission work and think that its in- 
fluence would be narrowed thereby. At 
present it has full control of its own re- 
sources and is backed up by the state li- 
brary in every possible way. The members 
of the commission, however, should be 
good strong library people and not figure- 
heads; and by library people I mean libra- 
rians or trustees actively engaged in li- 
brary or other educational work. 

The president at this point declared the 
questions presented in the various papers 
open for discussion and asked for a free 
expression of opinion. 

Mrs. Horace M. Towner, of Iowa, depre- 
cated the tendency of the state library to 
assume the duties and work of the li- 
brary commission. The latter had been 
doing the work well. It had made great 
progress under their supervision and it 
seemed a mistake to go back to what had 
proven a bad policy in the past. 

In view of the lateness of the hour and 
the importance of some of the matters to 
come up, on motion of Mr. Dudgeon, of 
Wisconsin, it was ordered that the meet- 



ing take up the consideration of commit- 
tee reports. 

The report of the Publications commit- 
tee was then taken up. This was In two parts 
which were considered separately. 

REPORT OF PUBLICATIONS 
COMMITTEE 

Prison Libraries 

There are but two matters which this 
committee wishes to bring before the 
League at this meeting, the matter of 
Study Outlines, which is in the hands of 
Miss Bascom and who will make a sepa- 
rate report, and that of a Buying and 
Reading List for Prison Libraries. 

This latter matter has assumed a posi- 
tion of particular importance in New York 
state this past year, because of special In- 
vestigations and recommendations made 
relating to the prison libraries, at the re- 
quest of the State Prison Reform Commis- 
sion; and the New York state library 
has judged the demand for such a list to 
be so important and pressing that it has 
undertaken on its own account to compile 
and issue at an early date an annotated, 
classified list of about 1,000 titles to be 
recommended as a nucleus for the prison 
library. A tentative selection has already 
been made, and the titles of fiction have 
been mimeographed and sent for criti- 
cism, elimination or addition, to the fol- 
lowing persons, who are believed to have 
special qualifications for judging books in 
this field: Mrs. Percival Sneed, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Mr. F. F. Hopper, N. Y. Public Li- 
brary; Miss Miriam E. Carey, Super- 
visor of Institution Libraries of Minneso- 
ta; Miss Florence R. Curtis, Illinois Univ. 
Library School; Miss Elizabeth P. Clarke, 
Auburn, N. Y.; Miss Julia A. Robinson, 
Director of Library Extension, Iowa; Miss 
Florence E. Waugh, Public Library Com- 
mission, Nebraska; Mr. J. R. Crowley, 
Head Teacher in Sing Sing Prison School; 
Miss Edna B. Pratt, Organizer of N. J. 
Public Library Commission; Miss Char- 
lotte Templeton, Nebraska Library Com- 
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mission; Dr. A. C. Hill, State Supervisor of 
Prison Schools of N. Y. State; Mr. Ivan 
T. Smith, Librarian of Elmira Reforma- 
tory; Mr. F. W. Jenkins, Librarian of 
Russell Sage Foundation Library, N. Y. 
City; Mrs. Helen Stone, of the Woman's 
Prison, Auburn; Mr. H. H. Hart, of the 
Sage Foundation, N. Y. City; Miss Wini- 
fred I. Taylor, Freeport, Illinois; and sev- 
eral members of the New York state li- 
brary and affiliated divisions of the State 
Education Department. The editing will 
be under the immediate direction of Miss 
Mary E. Eastwood, head of the book se- 
lection section, New York state library. 

The tentative list of non-fiction is about 
ready, and will be submitted to the same 
critics for additions or corrections. The 
list will thus be the result of cooperative 
effort, and should embody as good judg- 
ment in this matter as can be found. Each 
title will be well annotated, with a view 
both to helping the prison authorities in 
the selecting of books for purchase, and 
particularly to helping the individual 
prisoner in the selecting of the books 
that he may wish to read. 

The idea is that practically every book 
in this list should be in stock in the li- 
braries of the state's prisons and reform- 
atories, and that each prisoner capable 
of reading should have in his cell this 
select, annotated list from which to make 
his weekly or semi-weekly selection. This 
will involve of course, the printing of a 
large edition, even to meet the needs of 
New York state. 

In view of this undertaking by the state 
library of New York, this committee rec- 
ommends to the League of Library Com- 
missions that arrangements be made, if 
possible, for the formal adoption by the 
League of this publication; that the 
League take steps to arrange that each 
commission have printed for itself, in a 
special cover, a sufficient number of is- 
sues to meet the needs of its prisons and 
reformatories; and that the A. L. A. Pub- 
lishing Board be requested to supply it- 
self with a stock, under its own cover, 



sufficient to meet the needs of individuals 
or institutions not likely to be provided 
for through the state commissions. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ASA WYNKOOP, 
Committee on Publications. 

On motion of Mr. Dudgeon, this re- 
port was adopted. 

The report of Miss Elva S. Bascom, act- 
ing as a Sub-committee on study outlines 
was then taken up. 

Study Outlines 

An inquiry into the resources of the 
commissions as to study outlines suitable 
for printing, together with my first three 
months' experience in the Wisconsin 
commission, convinced me that I would 
be unable to accomplish anything imme- 
diately in the way of printed outlines, and 
little at any time if I were to do justice 
to my own work. In December a letter 
came from Mr. H. W. Wilson, stating 
that he was anxious to undertake a study 
outline series, similar to his Debaters' 
Handbook series, but that he did not wish 
to encroach on the work if the League 
was to carry it on. I presented the situ- 
ation at the meeting of the Western Sec- 
tion of the League, held in Chicago De- 
cember 29-31. In the general discussion 
two suggestions were made toward se- 
curing at once the outlines that are most 
needed: one, that each commission fur- 
nish a certain sum of money toward the 
salary of an experienced person who was 
to be employed for the making of new 
outlines and the revision of some already 
in use; the other, recommended only if 
the first was not feasible, that each com- 
mission, or those that were able to do 
so, contribute the time of a member of 
its staff for a month for the purpose of 
working on outlines which were to be 
revised and printed by the editor. These 
suggestions and Mr. Wilson's letter were 
referred to a committee, on which the fol- 
lowing ten states were represented: Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, South 
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Dakota, Wisconsin. This committee 
found the majority of the commissions 
represented either unable or unwilling to 
furnish money or the time of an assistant 
for this work, and the following action 
was unanimously agreed to: 

Action Taken at Meeting of Western Sec- 
tion of League of Library Commis- 
sions, Chicago, Dec. 31, 1913 

The Western Section of the League of 
Library Commissions in order to further 
the early issue of printed study outlines 
is willing to cooperate with the H. W. 
Wilson Company under the following con- 
ditions: 

1. That the selection of the editor of 
the proposed study outline series, who is 
to be employed and paid by the H. W. 
Wilson Company, be approved by the 
League. 

2. That a committee from the League 
submit to the editor a plan for such out- 
lines and pass upon the subject for out- 
lines to be issued. 

3. That the price of the printed outlines 
shall not exceed fifteen cents each to Li- 
brary Commissions and Traveling Libra- 
ries, with discount on quantities. 

4. That the sale of copies of 

each outline issued during the first year 
be guaranteed by the League according to 
the subscriptions of each state, it being 
understood that not more than ten out- 
lines are to be issued in the series the 
first year. 

This statement was reported to the 
meeting in general session and approved. 

Mr. Wilson was informed of this ac- 
tion and approved the conditions, with 
the following additions: that 15 cents 
would be about right for a 16-page pam- 
phlet and 25 cents for those running to 
32 or 48 pages; from this price a discount 
of 33 1/3 per cent to be made to com- 
missions on orders for ten or more copies, 
and one of 50 per cent on orders for 100 
or more copies; that each commission 
agree to purchase ten copies of each out- 
line, with the understanding that not more 
than ten outlines are to be published in 
any year. He offered to prepare and sub- 
mit to the League editor a sample outline 
for criticism, and asked for suggestions 
for an editor. 

The foregoing statement was presented 



to thirty-one commissions, with a request 
for prompt reply. Twenty commissions 
answered, as follows: Alabama, Califor- 
nia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Nebraska, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylva- 
nia, South Dakota, Vermont, Wisconsin. 
All but four accepted the conditions, and 
the majority signified their willingness to 
buy more than the guaranteed number of 
copies. One was non-committal, proba- 
bly unintentionally; one accepted on con- 
dition that the outlines cover the sub- 
jects needed by that state; one accepted 
provided the outline suited its needs; one 
could not afford to make the guarantee 
because of a small appropriation; nine 
asked to see the sample outline. 

This result was reported to Mr. Wilson, 
also suggestions for an editor, which had 
been offered in answer to my request. A 
few outlines were selected and sent him 
as embodying to a greater or less de- 
gree the points outlined in Miss Brown's 
report at the Ottawa meeting, and any 
help I was able to give was offered. 

The matter rests at this point, owing to 
Mr. Wilson's inability to secure an editor. 
The sample outline submitted early in 
May seemed in my judgment so unsatisfac- 
tory as to make it unnecessary to sub- 
mit it to the commissions for examination. 
Mr. Wilson informed me that he would be 
present at the meeting of the League when 
this report was presented, and I sug-i 
gested that he report to it what the pros- 
pects are. If he has no hope of starting 
the series In the immediate future, I re- 
spectfully suggest that the League con- 
sider at this time a method by which out- 
lines on the most needed subjects can be 
prepared and printed at once. The Wis- 
consin commission has five outlines in 
its printed series now out of print, three 
of which are in constant demand all over 
the country: Travel in the U. S.; Travel 
in Scotland and Ireland; American lit- 
erature. These would naturally be in- 
cluded In the new series, being on sub- 
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jects of permanent interest, but they must 
now be revised and reprinted as our own 
publications if not transferred to the 
League or the H. W. Wilson Co. Two 
others are in preparation which would 
no doubt be eligible: Contemporary 
drama; and Contemporary English liter- 
ature; both prepared by a university pro- 
fessor in English literature. The advan- 
tage of having these in a general instead 
of a state series is evident. 
Respectfully submitted, 

ELVA L. BASCOM, 
Editor of Study Outlines. 

Mr. Wilson said he was ready to go 
ahead as soon as arrangements satisfac- 
tory to the League could be made. They 
had had difficulty in selecting an editor. 
As soon as this was done they would pre- 
pare one or two outlines and submit them 
for criticism. When a satisfactory form 
had been worked out for a model they 
would go ahead with the work. 

Mr. Dudgeon said no one outline can be 
used as a model for others. Each will 
have to be worked out according to the 
subject. The immediate hurry for these 
has passed for this year, as the clubs have 
all selected their programs for next year. 
But it is important to settle the matter 
so we can know what to do. Wiscon- 
sin does not know what to do in the mat- 
ter of reprinting some outlines which are 
out of print and is anxious to get the mat- 
ter determined. 

On the request of the president a show 
of hands indicated a strong desire for 
these outlines. It was therefore ordered, 
on motion of Mr. Bliss of Pennsylvania, 
that those representatives present from 
the following states: Colorado, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Minnesota, New York, 
South Dakota, and Wisconsin, be consti- 
tuted a committee to confer with Mr. Wil- 
son before leaving Washington and try to 
make a definite plan. 

This committee arranged to meet at 5 
p. m. the same day. 

Miss Baldwin presented 



THE REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLICITY FOR COMMIS- 
SION WORK 

The appointment of this committee grew 
out of a discussion at the last mid-winter 
meeting in Chicago, its purpose being to 
secure wider publicity for the educational 
work of library commissions, particularly 
closer cooperation with other educational 
institutions. 

The committee encountered many diffi- 
culties in its attempt to compile a circu- 
lar which should be inclusive enough to 
be of use in different states and definite 
enough to convey the desired information. 
The problem seems to be an individual 
one for each state to solve according to 
its own conditions. 

It was felt, however, that a brief circu- 
lar stating the general purpose of library 
extension work might be of service, and 
accordingly the following tentative sug- 
gestion is made and offered, not as final 
in any sense, but as a basis for discus- 
sion: 

Some Fact's about the States' Library 
Extension Work 

Do You Know 

That 35 states are carrying on library 
extension work, 25 through library com- 
missions, 7 through the state library, and 
3 under the direction of the state depart- 
ment of education. 

That the general purpose of this work 
is to develop and maintain a state-wide 
system of libraries which shall make ac- 
cessible free books for all. 

That these agencies give advice and 
information to communities, library 
boards and librarians, and individuals in 
general, as to library laws and methods of 
organization, planning of library build- 
ings, problems of administration and li- 
brary extension, and may be called upon 
for help in organizing new libraries and 
bringing library service to a higher stand- 
ard of efficiency. 

That through these agencies, the A. L. 
A. Booklist and other aids in book selec- 
tion and library administration are freely 
distributed. 

That in 9 states provision is made for 
direct aid to libraries for purchase of ap- 
proved lists of books. 

That 15 states conduct summer library 
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schools of four to six weeks, and 10 states 
maintain library institutes and district 
meetings. 

That through the efforts of state li- 
brary extension workers special attention 
has been given to the needs of libraries 
in state institutions. 

That 30 states have a system of travel- 
ing libraries to provide books for reading 
or study to villages and rural communi- 
ties, libraries and schools, or to study 
clubs, granges, teachers, students and de- 
baters. 

That 10 states maintain a legislative 
reference department to build up a work- 
ing library of present-day subjects, to make 
available the history of legislation and 
material on economic problems for the 
use of the legislature. 

That many states supervise the pur- 
chase of books for school bibraries and 
promote cooperation between school and 
public libraries. 

That 13 states issue a library bulletin 
at regular intervals and others publish 
leaflets and aids and distribute library lit- 
erature for use in library campaigns. 



Is any agency in your state doing li- 
brary extension work? 

If you need books for reading or study, 
are you taking advantage of the library 
resources of your state? 

For further information consult the 
League of Library Commissions' Hand- 
book, 1910, and Yearbook, 1912. 

League of Library Commissions (rep- 
resenting 27 states). 

(Give here names of the Executive Board 
and Publication Committee.) 

On motion this report was accepted and 
referred to the Publications committee 
with power to act. 

Miss CAROLINE P. WEBSTER of New 
York presented the report of the Commit- 
tee on aid to new commissions. 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON AID 
TO NEW COMMISSONS 

As a first step in the work of this commit- 
tee it seemed advisable to ascertain some- 
thing about conditions in the eleven states 
which are without library commissions or 
other agencies for carrying on the work 
which, in a majority of the states, is per- 
formed by a library commission. For the 
accomplishment of this purpose a form 
was sent to each library and to the pres- 



ident of each women's club listed in the 
General Federation of Women's Clubs in 
the states under consideration, viz., Ari- 
zona, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, West Virginia and Wyo- 
ming. There are a few other states in 
which the commissions are practically in 
a comatose condition, but your committee 
has confined its investigation to the states 
which have not even the semblance of a 
commission. 

This questionnaire was designed to as- 
certain what efforts, if any, had been made 
to secure a commission, the attitude of 
the person addressed toward a commis- 
sion or other agency to forward library 
extension, whether the libraries and edu- 
cational clubs had cooperated to secure 
favorable legislation and how the League 
of Library Commissions could be help- 
ful in assisting to establish a commis- 
sion. 

The paucity of responses was, in a way, 
as illuminating as the responses them- 
selves in showing why commissions have 
not been established in these states. 
There was a great difference in the de- 
gree of interest manifested in the replies, 
indicating that while commissions may be 
near at hand in some places it will prob- 
ably be a long time before they are estab- 
lished in others. 

But seven replies were received from 
thirty inquiries sent to libraries and clubs 
in New Mexico and Louisiana. In West 
Virginia nine replies were received from 
forty-two inquiries. In Nevada three re- 
plies were received from eight inquiries, 
over 37 per cent. In Mississippi only three 
replies were received from thirty inquir- 
ies, or 10 per cent. Prom Montana four- 
teen replies were received, being 55 per 
cent more than were received from any 
other state. It is not safe to conclude, 
however, that the state showing the high- 
est percentage of replies is the one in 
which there is the greatest interest; the 
success of the movement would be better 
assured with the support of three or four 
aggressive, enthusiastic, persistent work- 
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era than with that of a dozen or more 
lukewarm advocates. 

In Wyoming a beginning has already- 
been made by sending out traveling li- 
braries as a part of the extension work 
of the state university. The enterprise 
has met with unexpected success, and 
possibly it might be wiser to encourage 
the development of the work through this 
agency than to make provision for a sepa- 
rate commission. There is to be a con- 
ference of librarians, trustees and others 
interested in library work at Laramie 
next October, which will offer an opportu- 
nity for the League to render effective serv- 
ice. Judging from the replies received 
Wyoming is one of the states where the 
prospect for the establishment of some 
form of commission work is most hope- 
ful. 

In Montana an effort was made at the 
1913 session of the legislature to pass a 
bill providing for a commission and a 
county library law. The bill failed to pass, 
owing to the lack of general interest in 
the matter and to some opposition on the 
part of those who might have been ex- 
pected to support it. Two of the reports 
from Montana do not favor the establish- 
ment of a commission or other agency for 
carrying on commission work, but there 
is evidenced in most of the replies an in- 
terest and purpose which would go far to 
make the effort to secure a commission a 
success. 

An unsuccessful attempt was made in 
New Mexico in 1912 and 1913 to secure 
the passage of a bill providing for travel- 
ing libraries. At the 1915 session the mat- 
ter will again be presented, but very 
little general interest is apparent. 

In Louisiana the library association of 
the state is working to secure the passage 
of a bill at the present session of the leg- 
islature. But here also there is lack of 
widespread interest, and unless the pro- 
posed commission is given a fair appro- 
priation and is free from political influ- 
ence little can be expected in the way of 
results. The situation appears to be much 



less favorable than in the northern states. 

Only two reports were received from 
Florida. Both of these were from Jack- 
sonville and intimated that there was no 
prospect of accomplishing anything in 
that state in the near future. 

From South Carolina the reports are a 
little more encouraging, as the Federa- 
tion of Women's Clubs has been, and still 
is, interested in securing favorable legis- 
lation. The matter is to come up for dis- 
cussion at the federation meeting this 
month. No replies were received from 
the libraries of this state. 

In Nevada the sentiment seems to favor 
utilizing either the state library or the 
state university library as the agency for 
doing commission work. As the secretary 
of state is ex officio state librarian, the 
possible frequent changes of administra- 
tion would make such an arrangement un- 
desirable, although the state library has 
adequate funds for the work. 

There are very few libraries or women's 
clubs in Arizona and the success of a cam- 
paign for a commission there would de- 
pend upon the interest of a very few peo- 
ple. It is doubtful whether public senti- 
ment is strong enough to make it advis- 
able to establish a commission there as 
yet. 

The least hopeful state of the eleven is 
Mississippi, if we are to judge from the 
three replies received in response to the 
thirty inquiries sent out. None of the 
replies is encouraging. 

Oklahoma was a surprise and disap- 
pointment because of the slight interest 
shown by the women's clubs. Only two 
of the seventeen filled out the question- 
naire and returned it. The question of 
securing a commission law is to be con- 
sidered at the next meeting of the state 
federation, however. An unsuccessful at- 
tempt to obtain favorable legislation was 
made last year. Traveling libraries are 
now being sent out by the state university 
library. 

A bill providing for a library law and 
library commission was introduced at the 
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last session of the West Virginia legisla- 
ture, but failed to pass. The failure seems 
to have been due to indifference on the 
part of legislators rather than to active 
opposition, and another effort will be made 
to secure a law when the legislature meets 
next year. So far as may be judged from 
the replies received, conditions are fairly 
hopeful for the establishment of a com- 
mission in West Virginia in the near fu- 
ture. 

This brief resume of conditions shows 
that efforts have been made in several of 
these states to secure library legislation. 
Failure to succeed has been due to lack 
of organization and to indifference on the 
part of legislators and those who natur- 
ally should be interested in securing the 
passage of such a law. Public interest 
has been aroused to some extent, however, 
and the work that has been done has 
therefore served a useful purpose. 

It is natural to suppose that the libra- 
ries and educational clubs would be the 
strongest advocates of a movement to se- 
cure a commission. In view of the ap- 
parent indifference of many of these in- 
terests it would scarcely seem advisable 
for the League to expend time and energy 
in an endeavor to secure the enactment 
of a commission law until public senti- 
ment has been somewhat aroused. While 
the commission might very well come be- 
fore a widespread demand for it existed, it 
would scarcely be wise to advocate es- 
tablishing it where the indifference is so 
general that it would have but slight 
chance of becoming a successful enter- 
prise. 

These states should be considered ac- 
cording to conditions as they exist there. 
It is probable that in some of them the 
state library, department of education or 
state university might prove to be the 
most desirable agency for conducting 
commission work. It is important that 
the League should lend its influence to 
the agency most likely to perform suc- 
cessfully the work, even though not as 



desirable on general principles as a dis- 
tinct commission, remembering that "half 
a loaf is better than no bread." 

As was to be expected, nearly all of the 
replies favored a commission or some simi- 
lar agency to carry on commission work, 
and practically all of them expressed the 
opinion that a statement showing the ad- 
vantages to be derived from such work, 
and what other states are accomplishing, 
would be of service. Any steps taken by 
the League to assist in establishing com- 
missions should be carefully considered. 
Where it is evident that the endeavor to 
secure the necessary legislation has not 
sufficient support to make the proposed 
law a success, the project might better be 
discouraged for the time being. What- 
ever aid is rendered should be through 
the residents of the state who are active 
in the effort to secure a commission; it 
would be inadvisable to work directly 
with the members of the legislature as 
was suggested in some of the replies 
which were received. It would seem as 
though the League could do its most ef- 
fective work by advising with the leaders 
of the movement in the various states; 
giving information and advice in regard 
to the organization of forces, most avail- 
able agency for the performance of the 
work, form of law to be enacted, publicity 
campaign, lecturers, statistics of results 
accomplished in other states, literature 
for distribution and any other matters con- 
nected with the establishment of commis- 
sion work. 

The following suggestions are submit- 
ted for the consideration of the League: 

1. Printing in convenient pamphlet 
form the model commission law recom- 
mended by the Committee on essentials 
of a model commission law at the Bret- 
ton Woods meeting of the League. 

2. Making a collection of charts show- 
ing the growth of the work in various 
states, and of pictures of traveling libra- 
ries, book wagons, etc. 

3. Compilation of a handbook giving 
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information most likely to be of use in a 
campaign to arouse interest in commis- 
sion work. 

4. The appointment of a committee, of 
which the president of the League shall 
be chairman, to keep in touch with con- 
ditions in the states which are endeavor- 
ing to secure commissions and to offer 
such advice and assistance as may be pos- 
sible. 

The charts and pictures would be of 
service as an exhibit at library, women's 
clubs or other educational meetings or 
conventions. It would be of great advan- 
tage if some capable speaker could be 
secured to address such meetings where 
the question of the establishment of a 
commission is under consideration, par- 
ticularly if the lecture could be illus- 
trated with lantern slides showing the 
development of the work. 

The handbook referred to above should 
show, among other things, the growth of 
the movement in certain typical states; 
the amounts appropriated for the work 
in the various states; the necessity for 
freedom from political control; what can 
be accomplished with a given amount of 
money, say $5,000; it should contain a 
brief list of articles useful in demonstrat- 
ing the need and desirability of establish- 
ing a library commission. It is probable 
that any publications issued by the League 
on the recommendation of the Commit- 
tee on publicity for commission work 
would be useful as campaign material and 
might take the place of the handbook rec- 
ommended above. 

The advisability of supplying those who 
are endeavoring to secure commissions 
with all the literature on the subject is 
doubtful. Conditions vary greatly in dif- 
ferent states and to supply laws or meth- 
ods of work which would not apply only 
serves to create confusion. 

In a number of these states attempts 
will be made to secure library legislation 
at the 1915 sessions of the legislatures, so 
if the League is to render any assistance 
it must be prepared to do so next fall. 



The replies received by the committee 
constitute a valuable record of the per- 
sons in these states who are most inter- 
ested in securing proper library facilities, 
and of conditions as they now exist. 

While conditions seem unpropitious in 
several states, this should only serve to 
illustrate the need of a campaign of edu- 
cation. Any discussion of the subject is 
helpful and will have a cumulative effect 
which in time will result in the establish- 
ment of library extension work. In a 
number of instances the persons who have 
replied evidently have the matter very 
much at heart and they should be given 
every assistance and encouragement pos- 
sible, even though the time may not be 
ripe for the enactment of a commission 
law. 

Respectfully submitted, 
WM. R. WATSON, 
MRS. PERCIVAL SNEED, 
CLARA F. BALDWIN, 
E. W. WINKLER. 

On motion the report was accepted. 
Dr. Owen, for the Nominating committee, 
reported the following ticket: 

President, Matthew S. Dudgeon, Wis- 
consin; first vice-president, Miss Caroline 
F. Webster, New York; second vice-presi- 
dent, Miss Mary E. Downey, Utah; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Julia A. Robinson, 
Iowa; publications committee, Asa Wyn- 
koop, New York; Elva L. Bascom, Wis- 
consin; Sarah B. Askew, New Jersey. 

On motion this report was accepted and 
those nominated declared elected to serve 
for the year 1914-15. 

Adjourned. 

SECOND SESSION 

A joint meeting of the League of Li- 
brary Commissions and the Reference Li- 
braries was called to order at 2:30 p. m., 
May 27, by Miss Wales. 

Mr. WM. W. BISHOP read a paper on 
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HOW THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

SERVES THE PEOPLE OF THE 

SEVERAL STATES 

Various articles * about the Library of 
Congress, and particularly its relations to 
other libraries and to American scholar- 
ship, have been brought to the attention 
of most of you before coming to this meet- 
ing. I take it, therefore, that I may as- 
sume a certain familiarity with the efforts 
which have been made in the past to ex- 
tend the services of the Library of Con- 
gress in various directions. Moreover, if 
you have read the articles referred to, you 
will understand the scope of the library's 
activities and its aims and policies. It 
will have been borne in on you that the 
Library of Congress has a great and 
pressing duty to perform in Washington in 
its service to the various branches of the 
government of the United States, and 
more particularly to Congress. It is fur- 
ther busily engaged in supplying the needs 
of scholars resident in Washington or re- 
sorting thereto for more or less lengthy 
periods. In the midst of these multiform 
and strenuous activities — for the Library 
of Congress is a very busy place — how 
may it serve the people of the country as 
a whole? To what extent may it help the 
individual reader and the individual li- 
brary? And how is this to be done? Those 
matters I have been asked to discuss to- 
day. 

In the first place, I think I am not mis- 
taken in saying that the Library of Con- 
gress serves the people by the mere fact 
of its being. It is, we may say with all 
modesty, the largest library in the coun- 
try, and the best known throughout the 
land. The fact that the federal govern- 
ment has put up a magnificent palace and 
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has gathered in it over two million vol- 
umes is of itself no small matter to li- 
brarians. It is a recognition of our pro- 
fession and its importance which can not 
but react helpfully on every librarian in 
the country. Each librarian shares in the 
dignity and honor which the creation, the 
growth, the maintenance of this noble li- 
brary imply. The attitude of the whole 
people toward libraries cannot but be to 
some extent influenced by the very fact 
of generous recognition of their value and 
importance by the national government. 

For the people of the United States come 
to the Library of Congress. Each day 
sees an average of over 2,400 visitors. Last 
year there were over 888,000 who came in- 
side the building. Probably over 500,000 
of these were not residents of Washing- 
ton. Some of them were but passing tour- 
ists — some were scholars who came to 
study rare manuscripts or maps — some 
were college students preparing for ex- 
aminations or recitations — but all went 
away with a renewed sense of what a li- 
brary is — and the pride in what their li- 
brary is. For it is theirs, and the sense 
of ownership is strong on the part of the 
average American visiting Washington. 
May it never be less! When the Ameri- 
can citizen gets to thinking of the govern- 
ment as something foreign to himself, our 
democracy will have suffered a radical 
and unwholesome change. The nation's 
library, then, is of some service to the 
library profession and to the country by 
the mere fact that it is the nation's li- 
brary. Its more than two million books, 
its six hundred thousand pieces of music, 
its one hundred and twenty thousand maps, 
its great collections of prints and photo- 
graphs, its priceless papers of the Conti- 
nental Congress, of Washington, Jefferson, 
Franklin, Madison, Van Buren, Jackson, 
Polk, Johnson, and other public men, be- 
long to us all. 

Now the work of the Library of Con- 
gress is, of course, identical in many of 
its phases with that of all other libraries. 
It has, however, some peculiar duties and 
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responsibilities. The fact that it contains 
the office of copyright registration and 
receives the compulsory deposits of copy- 
righted articles gives it a unique place 
among American libraries. These deposits 
and their bulk impose certain duties on 
the Library of Congress which do not fall 
upon the ordinary library — the mainte- 
nance and rounding out of the music and 
prints collections in a manner commensu- 
rate with the size and scope of the copy- 
right deposits is, for example, one of the 
duties. Its direct relations with Congress 
impose on it a task of preparing bibliog- 
raphies on topics of current interest in 
Congress. Hence the organization of the 
division of bibliography whose publications 
are, of course, familiar to you all. These 
printed lists, by the way, represent but a 
small portion of the output of that divi- 
sion, which makes a hundred typewritten 
lists for one it prints. These typewritten 
lists can almost always be lent to other 
libraries, and frequently they can be given 
to them. Being the office of exchange of 
the U. S. government publications for 
those of foreign governments, the library 
has necessarily created the division of 
documents to handle the mass of incoming 
documents — and incidentally to increase 
their number, and make more complete 
the flies. That division publishes as a 
part of its regular work the Monthly List 
of State Publications which is most helpful 
to all libraries, particularly to the state 
libraries. The fact that the Library of 
Congress contains the copyright office has 
led to the regular publication (three times 
a week) of the Catalog of Copyright En- 
tries, which is the most complete record 
of the press of America, and which de- 
serves the careful study of both bibliog- 
raphers and students of literary history. 
The Library of Congress began in 1899 
to print cards for copyrighted books — you 
all know the result. It has become the 
central cataloging bureau for the United 
States, and now carries a stock of over 
forty million copies of its cards. This is 
another unique feature. Moreover, having 
the Government Printing Office at hand, 



through the liberality of Congress it has 
published a notable array of calendars, 
special catalogs, bibliographies and texts. 
These are all at the service of other li- 
braries and of individuals for trifling sums. 
These various activities distinguish the 
Library of Congress from other libraries 
— but they all make it more useful to the 
states. 

This usefulness is, however, rather in- 
direct than direct and personal. I have 
thought it wise to mention some of these 
peculiar features of the Library of Con- 
gress to show certain channels of helpful- 
ness which are perhaps but partially rec- 
ognized, and incidentally to let you know 
that we have duties of our own which ab- 
sorb most of our time and strength. As 
to more immediate and personal relations 
of service, we may perhaps state briefly 
what we already do — and then what we 
unfortunately cannot do. 

The most direct service we render to 
persons who do not come to Washington 
is in answer to inquiries by letter. These 
are already very numerous, so much so 
as to prove an embarrassment at times. 
The kind of questions which the library 
endeavors to answer is thus set forth in 
the "Rules and Practice": 

"A service of the library distinct from 
that involved in the actual loan of books 
is that performed by answer to inquiry 
through correspondence. The character 
of the questions which the library answers 
most willingly is noted below: 

1. As to its possession of a particular 
book. 

2. As to the existing bibliographies on 
a particular subject. 

3. As to the most useful existing au- 
thorities on a particular subject and where 
they may be available. 

4. As to the author of a book by a 
known title. 

5. As to the date, price and probable 
cost of a specific book. 

6. For the source of a particular quo- 
tation, if ascertainable by ready refer- 
ence. 

7. (If not requiring elaborate research) 
for other particular facts in history or 
literature; in the organization or opera- 
tions of the federal government. 

8. (Where of moderate extent) for an 
extract from a book in its possession " 
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We were formerly obliged to decline to 
make copies and excerpts because we had 
no force to devote to this work. The pho- 
tostat now enables us to make photo- 
duplicates at a very reasonable rate. Thus 
the whole library is practically at the serv- 
ice of anyone who cares to pay the cost 
of photographic reproduction of a desired 
passage of a book or a manuscript. Fre- 
quently this cost is much less than would 
be the expense of transportation, to say 
nothing of the need of making the copy 
of the passage when the book has been 
received. 

The inter-library loan is another direct 
service, perhaps the most useful and tan- 
gible of all. It proceeds, as you all know, 
on the basis of endeavoring to meet the 
unusual need with the unusual book. The 
resources of the Library of Congress are 
freely open to any other library within 
the limits which have been found expe- 
dient and which are set forth in detail in 
the "Memorandum" governing inter-library 
loans. We have excepted very few classes 
of books from inter-library loan, and 
these only because of definite needs of 
our own service in Washington. We do 
not refuse to lend magazines or transac- 
tions of societies. We do not refuse to 
lend a book because it is rare or valuable 
— indeed that is just the sort of book we 
do lend. We now send out less than two 
thousand volumes a year, but of the re- 
quests which are not filled over eighty 
per cent fail because we do not own the 
book or edition desired. We will lend to 
the small library as freely as to the large 
one. We depend on the professional at- 
titude and judgment of the librarian mak- 
ing the request to see that the book is 
properly safeguarded, and lay down (as 
a rule) no stipulation other than the re- 
quirement that the book must be used in 
the building of the borrowing library. 
(Even this has been waived when there 
was an urgent reason for an exception to 
the rule). The Library of Congress will 
go to the limit of safety in lending its 
books to other libraries in aid of research. 

But just because we stand ready to do 



so much, there are certain things which, 
even at the risk of seeming ungracious, 
we have to decline to do. 

We cannot undertake to furnish books 
for everybody. The mere fact that a book 
is not in a local library is no warrant for 
suggesting that it can be secured from 
Washington. Due regard must be had by 
the librarian to the purpose for which the 
book is desired and the character of the 
request. The Library of Congress lends 
its aid in research with a view to enlarg- 
ing the boundaries of knowledge. It can- 
not lend in aid of mere self-instruction or 
recreative reading, laudable as both pur- 
poses are. A moment's reflection will 
show the reasonableness of this attitude. 
The inter-library loan is necessarily an in- 
cidental service, not the main purpose of 
the Library of Congress. We will not 
deprive serious scholars of books needed 
in their work just because they are on 
our shelves and not on those of the li- 
brary in their home town. But even our 
large collections would not suffice to sup- 
ply material for all the essays, club pa- 
pers, examinations, etc., throughout the 
country. There may come a time when 
there will be central lending libraries for 
all sorts of books and people. But the 
Library of Congress, nor any other library, 
for that matter, is not yet in the position 
to assume that duty. 

Moreover the Library of Congress can- 
not undertake to provide (by inter-library 
loan or otherwise) information on any 
subject which curious persons may raise. 
As previously explained, it must limit its 
answers to correspondents to certain re- 
stricted fields. So far as questions are 
bibliographical in their nature, we are 
glad to try to help. But even in this di- 
rection there are necessarily physical 
limits to our powers, to say nothing of 
others. To give a concrete case: a cer- 
tain man sent in not long ago a list of 
titles covering six legal cap pages closely 
(and illegibly) written, and asked us to 
let him know all the editions we had of 
each book, that he might borrow them 
through his home library at his conven- 
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ience. Obviously we could not detail a 
man to make a search of this nature, in 
justice to our current work. We offered 
to turn the matter over to the Card Sec- 
tion and let him pay for printed cards 
plus the cost of searching, or to refer him 
to persons outside the library staff who 
make a business of such work. This is 
hardly a typical case, but we are occa- 
sionally obliged to say, even in answer to 
librarians, that we are unable to under- 
take to supply certain information, be- 
cause of the work involved. 

This leads me to remark that we are 
unable to do research work for people at 
a distance. When an inquiry is pointed 
and definite, we do try to answer it. I 
have the greatest sympathy for persons 
trying to carry on studies in small towns 
without adequate library facilities. By 
bitter experience I know the checks and 
delays, the heart-breaking disappoint- 
ments which such circumstances entail. 
But while recognizing to the full the diffi- 
culties which wholly insufficient library 
resources often produce, it does not seem 
reasonable that a person at the other 
side of the continent should expect us to 
resolve his knotty problems, correct his 
misquotations and furnish him expert 
bibliographic aid. Certain kinds of work, 
in other words, cannot be done away from 
a large library. 

We cannot lend our reference books 
just because they are needed badly by 
another library. Generally we have but 
one or two copies, and they are in con- 
stant use here. I spoke on inter-library 
loans to the Keystone State Library Asso- 
ciation in 1909, and explained this provi- 
sion. Within a week I got a request from 
one of my audience for the latest edition 
of "Sell's World's Press," a book we 
naturally need to keep at hand. One li- 
brarian of an admirably managed public 
library was highly indignant some time 
since because we refused to send Cheva- 
lier's Repertoire and Jocher's Gelehrten- 
lexikon on the ground that they formed 
part of our reference collection. Do not, 
however, hesitate to ask for reference 



books. When we have extra copies we 
will send them, and when we have none 
available we will say so by the next mail. 
But please understand that the refusal 
is merely to be taken as a matter of fact, 
not one of policy. If we can supply the 
need we will. 

We cannot lend new novels or cheap 
books. A great many libraries ask us to 
send them books which they can buy for 
a dollar or a little more. By no stretch 
of the imagination can these be called 
"unusual" books. They are not within 
the scope of inter-library loan, as anyone 
will see on reflection. It not infrequently 
happens that we are asked to send Books 
in Print, at a cost to the borrower great- 
er than that of the book itself. We do 
not ordinarily send out very recent books 
which can be bought easily. But we do 
send such books in emergencies, if our 
copies can be spared. 

Finally, to end this unpleasant list of 
things we cannot do, we cannot lend 
genealogies, local histories and newspa- 
pers. Genealogies and local histories are 
in such constant demand at the library 
that we cannot send them away, even 
when we have extra copies. (We some- 
times do this in the case of local his- 
tories). Newspapers "form part of a con- 
tinuous historical record" which the li- 
brary has a duty to keep intact. 

So much for the things we cannot do. 
I have dwelt on them at such length be- 
cause in our daily work we are so con- 
stantly obliged to explain our failure to 
render a service asked. I trust that we 
have shown our willingness to lend, and I 
am sure that the limits imposed are for 
the mutual good of both borrowers and 
lenders. 

There remains the matter of transporta- 
tion costs. The Library of Congress has 
no appropriation from which it can pre- 
pay such charges, and it is debarred by 
law from using its frank in this service. 
The expense rests, therefore, on the bor- 
rowing library. Under the new ruling of 
the post-office books are admitted to the 
parcel post. Within certain limits the 
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charge is much less than that of the ex- 
press companies. Librarians desiring to 
borrow can remit stamps in advance and 
can, of course, return the books by post. 
Beyond these limits books are still sent 
by express more cheaply than by mail, 
and probably more safely. 

To sum up: the Library of Congress, 
which is the nation's library, stands ready 
to aid your constituencies through your 
good offices in various ways. Its publica- 
tions, its bibliographies, its catalog cards 
are yours for the asking or for very small 
sums. The photostat will bring you copies 
of its most valuable manuscripts, maps, 
music, prints or books at the mere cost 
of paper and chemicals. Its stores of 
bibliographic material are yours for the 
writing. Its books go and come freely so 
far as may be without hindering the serv- 
ice *a Washington. On you rests the re- 
sponsibility for using or ignoring the op- 
portunities it offers. The service in the 
way of loans which we now render could 
be greatly increased without serious em- 
barrassment to us. We could lend five 
times as many books, I am sure, without 
drawing too heavily on our stores or 
causing hardship to investigators here. 
The only reason why we do not lend more 
is that we are not asked to. 

Mr. Bishop's paper was illustrated by 
an exhibit of the publications of the Li- 
brary of Congress, including specimens of 
the work of the photostat in reproducing 
pages of books and newspapers and illus- 
trations, portraits, maps, etc. 

Mr. CHARLES E. RUSH of St. Joseph, 
Mo., read a paper on 

REFERENCE FUNCTION OF A SMALL 
LIBRARY 

In a certain progressive library com- 
munity a leading business man made this 
statement to the rather gratified city li- 
brarian: "Within a year's time my con- 
ception of your institution and its reser- 
voir of new ideas directly applicable to 
my work has been absolutely revolution- 
ized. Beginning with the day when you 
called my attention to that book on in- 



dustrial efficiency, my delight and aston- 
ishment have increased beyond bounds. 
Your suggestion brought about an entire 
reorganization of my factory; every de- 
partment has been systematized, the num- 
ber of employes has been reduced by 
twelve men, their daily labor has been 
greatly reduced, the total output has been 
increased by nearly 30 per cent, special 
labor-saving devices have been con- 
structed, safety appliances adopted, new 
lighting system installed and sanitary con- 
veniences secured. We are today doing 
a greater volume of business at less ex- 
pense in the midst of far more pleasant 
and healthful conditions than ever before. 
For all of this improvement we are for- 
ever indebted to your public library serv- 
ice — in fact we speak of our reorgan- 
ized factory as the 'new library plant.' 
Look to me and my men for support when- 
ever you need it." 

Suppose for an instant that every small 
library of 25,000 volumes or less could 
cite similar service to even a majority of 
the factories, business houses and various 
establishments employing labor in its 
community! Would there be today any 
great cry for greater financial help? The 
small library's surest road to a proper 
and sufficient financial support lies in this 
very effort of reaching a large percentage 
of the business and laboring men in a di- 
rect practical way through what we call 
reference work. However, it seems very 
evident that the entrance to this much- 
desired road is beset with many and con- 
siderable difficulties, the majority of 
which are likely due to our own point of 
view and the limitations which we set on 
ourselves and our efforts. The ink spots 
on our walls, long since quite invisible to 
our accustomed eyes, are doubtless very 
noticeable to those from the outside. Per- 
haps our own methods sorely need the 
application of the principles of efficiency, 
and perhaps we need most to adopt a sys- 
tematic plan of reference extension work. 
May it not be possible that we have been 
concentrating our attention on the other 
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fellow's mote rather than on our own 
beam? 

I know not why it is that librarians 
usually lack the habit of viewing them- 
selves as others see them, of subjecting 
themselves to a critical analysis of their 
routine ways and ideas, of surveying 
their efforts and results and possibilities 
from the viewpoint of a total stranger to 
library work. Perhaps we are somewhat 
like the usual business man who says that 
he is quite too busy to read when we 
really know that he isn't, or perhaps we 
may be likened to the old shoemaker who 
said, "Sometimes while I work I set and 
think, but mostly I simply set." Never- 
theless, it will be a fine efficiency test to 
remove ourselves to an imaginary elevated 
point and make a black and white survey 
of the entire community. We take pride 
in the statement that our libraries reach 
directly more people than other public in- 
stitutions. If this be true we are in duty 
bound and should be expected to be the 
best-informed institution on the commu- 
nity's conditions, problems and needs. If 
we are to fight against the ignorance and 
general indifference of the various classes 
and parts of our communities, how can 
we do it efficiently and effectively with- 
out a definite knowledge of the conditions 
and difficulties to be met? 

Suppose we chart the physical charac- 
teristics of our community, indicating its 
topography, transportation systems and 
various other natural and artificial aids 
and barriers of easy communication. 
Within the segregated districts suppose 
we chart the community problems of pop- 
ulation, housing, health, industries, types 
of inhabitants, schools, morals, social 
agencies, politics, etc. — all of which must 
first be obtained from a careful, personal 
survey. Would such an effort be worth 
the time and cost of making? Are specific 
facts, rather than general impressions, of 
value in a broad, thorough, educational 
program? Would it be helpful to know 
the exact reasons why the children of a 
certain district do not visit the library, 



what portions of the city are increasing 
or decreasing, what per cent of foreigners 
live in certain quarters, how social lines 
or localities are sharply defined, the num- 
ber, kind and size of industries, classifica- 
tion of amusements, number of juvenile 
delinquents, locations of the centers of 
immorality, efforts of relief agencies, 
leaders and lieutenants of every good and 
bad movement, and scores of other items 
of vital importance? 

If now on this same chart we can cen- 
ter our library and indicate our various 
avenues of service and their stock, we 
can easily connect the sources of supply 
and demand which we have met in lines 
of one color, and trace those which we 
have not favored or discovered hereto- 
fore in lines of another color, graphically 
illustrating the needs of each section of 
the entire community and the necessary 
efforts of our library to live up to its motto, 
"The best reading for the greatest num- 
ber." 

If social workers find it necessary and 
helpful to make surveys in their efforts 
to alleviate the social conditions of com- 
munities, how much MORE necessary and 
helpful will it be for librarians, charged 
with the duty of the dissemination to all 
classes of men of the ideas and experiences 
of others in all phases of everyday life, 
to make similar, though much broader, 
surveys of the conditions and problems 
which they must meet! 

Such a study of local library work and 
its possibilities, and a consideration of all 
vital conditions in relation to the actual 
library work to be done, will present a 
host of unthought-of opportunities. A li- 
brary worker can not accomplish alone 
this great task and will be compelled to 
seek the help of all agencies, forces, 
classes and organizations in the commu- 
nity. This very necessity will most as- 
suredly bring to light many more avenues 
of service and contributing library co- 
operation. Problem after problem will be 
found to be interlocking with other situa- 
tions, and achievement can only come 
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through the aid of friendly co-workers, 
who will naturally become library enthu- 
siasts. A thorough knowledge of all so- 
cial conditions, of community negligence, 
of municipal misrule, of neighborhood en- 
vironment and of individual needs will 
widen the horizon of the reference de- 
partment to the very limits of the field 
and enlarge the librarian's conception of 
his plain duty of sharing with all of his 
community people the ideas of the world. 

In developing this survey idea it has 
been found to be a wise move to slowly 
organize a volunteer cabinet of outside 
library enthusiasts, composed of business 
men, social and educational workers, 
club women, professional men and labor- 
ers, to whom the librarian can go for out- 
side friendly advice and suggestions — all of 
whom can come to the librarian's aid and 
b8 of telling influence in any desired or 
undesirable movement. Also a deliberate- 
ly brought about acquaintanceship with 
the prominent men and women of the 
community, the leaders of politics, busi- 
ness, society, various organizations, ele- 
ments and ideas, has been found to be of 
most valuable assistance. The librarian 
of a small library should know all about 
"Honest Bill" of the Fifth ward, who has 
a boy in Yale, all about the city clerk's 
famous duck hunts, all about a leading 
banker's pet garden plants, and all about 
Smith the shoemaker, in whose shop the 
neighborhood's improvements are negar 
tlvely decided upon. 

A library cannot fit efficiently and ef- 
fectively into the needs of the community 
until it has been brought as close to the 
lives of the people as are the churches 
and the schools. Inherited faith and se- 
vere laws compel interest in these insti- 
tutions, while the library must not only 
serve, but also arouse attention. How is 
it possible to fit our library into the com- 
munity's needs until we have a close 
knowledge of them? For years and years 
we have been teaching ourselves what 
systematic aid in reference work is — it is 



now high time to find out how this aid 
can be efficiently applied. 

Furthermore, we are in great need of 
more cooperative Information within our 
own community, county, state and nation. 
Surveys and specific facts made and 
gathered by other organizations may well 
be incorporated in our general plan. For 
similar reasons we need state surveys of 
conditions, resources and needs, to be fol- 
lowed up by an active organization of co- 
operative efforts, making full use of spe- 
cial delivery letters, long distance tele- 
phone, night lettergrams and telegrams 
for calls for aid and the parcel post for 
relief work. Usually it is the nearest 
large library that helps the small library 
most. The small library should naturally 
look to the state for first aid, since pub- 
lic education is a burden on the state and 
libraries are being recognized more and 
more as educational institutions. A small 
library should expect and demand of its 
big brother libraries every possible assist- 
ance, varying from reference lists, ab- 
stracts, translations, photographic copies 
and partial or complete bibliographies to 
the loans of individual books, and package 
and traveling libraries. Suppose it does 
cost 30 cents for the photograph copy and 
50 cents an hour for copy or research 
work, is it not worth that much to him? 

Is it not true that we do need a con- 
siderable amount of the "get together 
movement," intermingling much of the big 
and little brother spirit while endeavoring 
to make our supply of ideas meet the de- 
mands in community and state? Why 
should any man as an individual expect 
less interest from his state or commission 
library than from his community library? 
Why should any public library consider 
itself in any other relation than that of a 
branch of the state government libraries? 
The day is coming when we shall have 
among all libraries a much closer system 
of cooperation, a greater interchange of 
research efforts and loans, a better under- 
standing of the clearing-house idea in 
which we shall depend upon each other's 
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specializations, and a system of book res- 
ervoirs of material seldom used, from 
which all libraries may secure satisfac- 
tory aid. 

In all this effort toward cooperation, 
and also in our daily work, the great prob- 
lem confronting us is that of securing 
greater results at a lower cost. The test 
of efficiency will soon be forced upon us. 
All day long in the Ford automobile shops 
a new machine is stored away in its 
freight car every 30 seconds. Nearly 
1,000 machines made up of 3,900 parts 
are assembled and rushed out under their 
own power in an eight-hour shift, allow- 
ing less than one-half hour for the labor 
on each machine. Every year the output 
increases, the product grows better, the 
price is lowered and larger wages are 
paid to the workers. How are these things 
accomplished? What are the secrets? 

"(1) Find the best possible way to do 
a thing. 

(2) Make that way standard as to both 
method and time. 

(3) Teach employes how to reach the 
standard. 

(4) Give them the right incentive to 
do it." 

"A knowledge of the mechanism of a 
gun and the manual of arms does not 
make a great general, nor will a knowl- 
edge of the official red tape system make 
a great constructive statesman." For like 
reasons a knowledge of books and their 
use and the systems of library methods 
will not necessarily make a highly suc- 
cessful reference worker. A knowledge 
of better business administration and a 
far greater knowledge of men and their 
varying needs and their community needs 
are of very practical and vital Importance. 

Suppose we submit ourselves and our 
libraries to a survey and answer as best 
we can these following twelve questions, 
which have been adapted from those used 
in the University of Wisconsin survey: 

1. What is the small library undertak- 
ing that the community as a whole does 
not wish to do? 

2. What is the small library failing to 
undertake which the community wishes 
it to do? 



3. Is the small library doing well 
enough what it does? 

4. Is it doing inexpensively enough 
what it does? 

6. What parts of its work are not sat- 
isfactorily supported? 

6. What parts of its work are out of 
proportion — too large, too small — to its 
program as a whole? 

7. Is the community's support of the 
library proportionate or disproportionate 
to community support of other public edu- 
cational activities? 

8. Is the library's business manage- 
ment — in policy, planning, purchasing, su- 
pervising, checking and reporting — ade- 
quate and efficient? 

9. Does the library take sufficient act- 
ive part in all activities tending to make 
the community a better place in which 
to live? 

10. What is the library's relation with, 
and influence upon, the rest of the com- 
munity's system of public education? 

11. Does it see itself as others see it 
and does it actively appreciate the neces- 
sity of knowing the needs of its patrons 
and the desirability of both pointing out 
these needs and supplying them? 

12. What not-yet-met needs of the 
community which the library might meet, 
and what opportunities for increased effi- 
ciency should be considered at once? 

Such a personal survey should convince 
us that every small library must be a 
human interest library, with the object of 
"raising every man to his highest state of 
efficiency, prosperity and happiness" — of 
lifting him "above the common level to 
which the industrial tendency of the day 
assigns him." Through reference work 
more than any other line of service the 
librarian can catch the vital interest of 
both reader and community, and with an 
appreciative finger on the public pulse he 
can make his library more and more effi- 
cient and of greater and greater service 
as an "idea shop," and still maintain its 
old and familiar reputation as a "literary 
resort." 

The possibilities of the small library 
and the traveling libraries in doing refer- 
ence work for people having no access to 
libraries was discussed by Mr. J. I. WYER, 
New York state library. 
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STATE REFERENCE WORK THROUGH 
THE SMALL LIBRARY AND THE 
TRAVLLING LIBRARY STA- 
TION OR SMALL 
CLUB 

We all know about traveling libraries, 
traveling librarians, traveling pictures, 
traveling picture bulletins, etc., but trav- 
eling reference work is new. A good 
deal of it has been done perhaps, but 
the term itself does not sound so famil- 
iar as the more usual terms just recited. 

It has been the whole history of travel- 
ing libraries everywhere that they were 
either fixed groups on one subject or a col- 
lection of general literature, or, if they 
were made up to order, there has hereto- 
fore been little effort to supply libraries or 
literature on minor specific topics. The 
effort rather has been to provide a bal- 
anced collection — so much fiction, so many 
juvenile books, with some titles from ev- 
ery class. From this has developed nat- 
urally the type of traveling library de- 
voted to one broad topic, such as agri- 
culture, history, travel, etc. Following 
this there has come in traveling library 
work a moderate demand for books on 
trades, industry, nature study, etc. Then 
has followed logically the demand upon 
library commissions and their traveling li- 
brary collections for literature on more 
and more specialized topics. Out of this 
latter has grown the special loan or the 
house library. Out of it also have grown 
the package libraries original with Wis- 
consin and now used in many states, 
where pamphlets, clippings, pictures, small 
books, all on one topic, have been selected 
from large collections of special material 
and loaned to students. All this work has 
been done to meet demands which have 
arisen from the outside, and such demands 
have kept the traveling libraries so busy 
that any advertising or campaign for pub- 
blicity would soon have brought demands 
that would swamp the supply of books. 
Beyond all of this, and less common than 
any of it, now comes up the question of 
encouraging reference work from and by 



the traveling libraries headquarters. The 
beginnings and early development of this 
long-range reference work done in absen- 
tia were described by Miss Askew In 
her admirable articles in the Cornell Coun- 
tryman for January and February last. We 
have all been through what she described, 
but cannot all tell it as she does. 

This further field is as large and prom- 
ising as any which has been tilled. The 
work in it may be of two kinds: that 
which is sent in by mail or telephone or 
telegraph to the central office, be it state 
library, library commission, traveling li- 
brary, or any other center endeavoring to 
supply books and information which shall 
be answered not with the loan of books 
but with the actual information itself; the 
second sort of work is that which is to 
be done at the homes of the inquirers 
with .books specially chosen for particu- 
lar topics by expert reference librarians 
or bibliographers attached to the state li- 
brary center. Most library commissions 
have done study club work for years. This 
involves the selection of a group of books 
to exactly fit and to cover the topics which 
make up a club program for the year. 
The extension of this which Miss Askew 
proposes or contemplates is an advertised 
readiness to furnish either actual material 
or information which shall answer any 
question on any subject that may be asked. 
To do both or either requires two things, 
an ample collection of books and an am- 
ple collection of competent people who 
know these books. Reference work can- 
not be successfully evolved from the in- 
ner consciousness of any one person, no 
matter how high his enthusiasm or how 
flaming his altruism. Reference work can 
not be conjured out of thin air. In the 
best reference work there are many times 
when one book is not as good as any oth- 
er. To get these books and people takes 
money. I do not want to seem to discour- 
age this plan of long-range reference work. 
I believe in it. It can be done, but it is 
worth doing or beginning only when it 
can be done or started right. There have 
been papers written about cheap materials 
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for reference work, the useful books, pam- 
phlets, periodicals, etc., which can be got 
for nothing, and a larger number which 
can be got for a few cents apiece. Use- 
ful and appropriate these all are, but they 
will not fully do the business. 

Unless a library commission or what- 
ever enterprise it is that handles the trav- 
eling libraries in a state, has at its back" 
a good reference library, the state library 
the university library, any library which 
is willing to make its books freely avail- 
able for lending throughout the state, or 
unless, in default of such a collection, the 
library commission has money enough of 
its own to establish such a reference col- 
lection, it would seem foolish and useless 
to undertake it. 

At this point Miss Wales handed the 
meeting over to Miss Sarah B. Askew, 
who conducted a round table on reference 
work in the small library. 

Miss Anna A. MacDonald of the Penn- 
sylvania commission, spoke on "What the 
small library can do." 

Mr. Carl H. Milam of Birmingham, Ala., 
discussed "What the state can do to help 
the small library." 

Mr. Bliss said that he noticed a tendency 
in some of the states to have a number of 
institutions do the work of circulating 
books through the state without any re- 
gard to what others were doing along the 
same line. In this way some confusion 
and duplication of effort and expense is 
caused. He thought it would be far wiser 
to have it understood that the free library 
commission is the proper body to which 
application for assistance should be made. 
The commission could then get the re- 
quired material from any available source. 
In this way the work could be centralized 
and carried on to the best advantage. 

Adjourned. 

THIRD SESSION 

A joint meeting of the League of Li- 
brary Commissions and Agricultural Li- 
braries Section was held Thursday morn- 
ing, May 26, with Miss Wales in the chair. 



Prof. W. D. WORKING, of the office of 
farm management, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, presented a paper on "The 
county agent in his relation to rural li- 
brary work." 

THE COUNTY AGENT IN RELATION 
TO RURAL LIBRARY WORK* 

The county agricultural agent occupies 
a strategic position in American agricul- 
ture. He is a pioneer worker in a new 
kind of agricultural education. His par- 
ticular field of work is a single county or 
similar area small enough for a trained 
man to understand as an agricultural unit. 
In this restricted area the county agent 
studies farm practices and other prob- 
lems intimately connected with the busi- 
ness of farming. Within his county he 
gets acquainted with farmers in order to 
work with them for the purpose of In- 
creasing their profits. To do this as it 
should be done, he needs to be well trained 
in agriculture and economics and to have 
a broad knowledge of what we call prac- 
tical farming; and he needs to be ready 
and resourceful of hand and mind and to 
have a disposition to work as well as an 
aptitude for getting along with people. 
Most of all, perhaps, he needs to have a 
passion for service and the saving com- 
mon sense that enables a man to adapt 
himself to circumstances and to win the 
confidence and friendship of the people 
with whom he works. 

It is proper that you as librarians should 
have that worthy kind of selfish interest 
in the county agent that has its explana- 
tion in your feeling that he is in a posi- 
tion to help you In your studied effort to 
make books of increasing usefulness to 
the people on the farms. Be assured that 
the county agent has a similar interest in 
every librarian who is so situated as to 
help to make books more useful to farm- 
ers. Be assured, also, that we who are 
promoting and supervising the work of 
a great many county agents are very glad 
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to know of your interest in the county 
agent and of your disposition to use him 
and to be of use to him. At bottom, we 
are all working for the same purpose. You 
are working to make books more service- 
able to more people. We are working for 
the purpose of increasing the profits of 
farmers. Some day you will hear a good 
clergyman say that our aim is sordid: 
you may even think the same thing your- 
self. Be not too hasty to judge, espe- 
cially without taking into account the fact 
that in our good day men are trained for 
particular jobs — the clergyman for his, 
the librarian for hers, and the county 
agent for another. When Farmer A and 
Farmer Z make more money because the 
county agent has consulted with them 
about the business of farming, just be kind 
enough to believe that the county agent 
will be glad when part of the increased 
profits is spent to make the church and 
the library more useful to the children of 
both of these farmers. The county agent 
is not a rival of the clergyman, the teach- 
er, or the librarian; it is his ambition to 
work in harmony with them to help the 
country in its effort to realize its best 
development. As workers with farmers 
and organizations of farmers to promote 
the financial success of the farmer him- 
self, we are glad to promote the success 
of every other worthy agency established 
to increase the wholesomeness and the 
happiness of rural life; but we need to be 
on our guard lest the many opportunities 
to undertake other worthy tasks should 
divert us from our own particular job, 
which no other agency is trying to do 
with our particular attitude toward farm- 
ers in their effort to put the farming busi- 
ness on a sound economic basis. 

In making a hasty and altogether inade- 
quate preparation to speak to this great 
Association, I sent a list of eight questions 
to each of the more than two hundred 
county agents working in the northern 
and western states. The same questions 
were sent to the state leaders of county 
agents in the twenty-three northern and 
western states where the work was then 



organized on a state basis; also to a few 
librarians and other persons believed to 
be interested. Many of the answers to 
my letter submitting the questions were 
mere confessions that no thought had been 
given to the subject. With these dis- 
carded, there remained a total of 421 an- 
swers that seemed worth copying for clas- 
sification. The questions may be given in 
order, with such answers and comments 
as may seem to be justified. 

Question 1: What relation have you 
with rural library work? 

Ten state leaders and thirty-six county 
agents answered this question. In New 
York books from the state library are 
distributed by some of the agents; in 
Kansas two agents have started small li- 
braries; in Oregon the county agent has 
charge of the rural library. A New Jer- 
sey agent reports having had several con- 
ferences with the state librarian and 
other county agents with reference to 
rural library work. A New York agent 
reports having twenty-five books from 
the state library to lend to farmers. Two 
North Dakota agents report having col- 
lections of books from the state library. 
A Utah agent reports having a few books 
which he is distributing among his farm- 
ers' organizations. In general, it seems 
that the county agents and the librarians 
are only beginning to be aware of the fact 
that they can work together to their mu- 
tual advantage. 

Question 2: Are you acting as a travel- 
ing librarian? When did you begin, and 
what are your methods? 

The twenty answers to this question 
brought out the fact that six or seven 
county agents had made good beginnings 
as traveling librarians, actually carrying 
small libraries and delivering and taking 
up books and other printed matter: two 
in New York, two in Colorado, one in Min- 
nesota, one in Utah, and one in Oregon. 
A few others are almost worthy to be 
called traveling librarians. The most defi- 
nite report came from Colorado, and seems 
worthy of record here for its historical 
significance and suggestiveness. Mr. W. 
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H. Lauck, El Paso county, wrote: "Yes; 
November 1, 1912. Card Index, same as 
public libraries. Give out books; collect 
or exchange when in vicinity; sometimes 
six to eight weeks." It may be noted that 
Mr. Lauck began work as county agent 
October 16, 1912. 

Question 3: To what extent do coun- 
try people make use of their library facil- 
ities? 

This question brought sixty-three an- 
swers and great diversity of opinion. A 
New York agent wrote: "They read much, 
but fiction mainly." A New Jersey agent 
reports that the traveling libraries are "ex- 
tensively used." A Colorado agent re- 
ports that librarians say that "country 
people are among their best readers." An 
Oregon agent says: "Very little use is 
made unless some one urges them." A 
Minnesota agent writes: "Will use IK 
brary if it is convenient to get books." 
Prom Indiana came this: "Very little. 
The young people from a few families use 
the libraries frequently." An Iowa agent 
says: "Better than people in town, on the 
average." A Kansas agent reports: "Books 
are sought eagerly, particularly by the 
women and children." These answers can 
not be accepted as typical of states, as 
contrary reports come from the same 
states, even from adjoining counties. It 
Is probably fair to conclude from the 
sixty-three answers that country people 
are hungrier for books than town dwell- 
ers; also that they are very inadequately 
served by libraries. 

Question 4: What percentage of rural 
library books pertain to agriculture? 

Out of fifty-nine answers to this ques- 
tion forty-three were given in percentages, 
the average being 22 per cent. One agent 
wrote: "Our entire set is agricultural." 
Another from the same state said: "About 
15 per cent." A Michigan report says: 
"About 1 to 2 per cent." One Iowa agent 
reports 50 per cent; another 25. Prom 
Minnesota it is reported that, "under the 
state commission rules, 50 per cent are 
agricultural"; and a Wyoming report says: 
"Possibly 10 per cent — very few of ready 



reference." Prom Massachusetts comes 
this: "Rural libraries in New England too 
often have not only a very small per cent 
of agricultural books, but even these so 
old and out of date that no one wants to 
consult them. The farmer does not want 
to read such material as has been every- 
day knowledge for a generation, or else 
has been replaced by more practical and 
recent knowledge. He wants the up-to- 
date but plain and practical reading." 

Question 5: What percentage of fiction 
should a rural library contain? 

Fifty-seven different persons ventured 
to answer this question, twenty-seven of 
them expressing the opinion that half of 
the rural library should consist of fiction. 
Eight voted for 10 per cent fiction; five 
for 20 per cent; five for 25 per cent; five 
for one-third fiction; four for 75 per cent; 
the rest "scattering" except one, who 
would have no fiction at all. One quoted 
a librarian who had recommended "one- 
third fiction, one-third non-fiction and one- 
third for young people." An Indiana agent 
thinks the amount of fiction "depends on 
the natural-born instinct in the different 
nationalities." 

Question 6: What is the most effective 
method of making library books access- 
ible to rural people? 

There were fifty-nine suggestive answers 
to this question. Only a few of the most 
direct can be quoted. First: "Let them 
know where they are and how to get 
them." Others: "Traveling libraries of 
selected books suitable to the section"; 
"A wagon load of helpful and readable 
books traveling from house to house, pick- 
ing up, handing out and exchanging books 
is unquestionably the best rural library 
service yet devised and rendered, and now 
operates in a western Maryland county"; 
"Traveling librarian, such as the county 
agent"; "Have a traveling library to go 
over a route once every two or three 
weeks"; "Organize reading circles and 
publish briefs of books, calling attention 
to interesting matter"; "The county library 
with its many branches to serve the cen- 
ters." A western state leader makes this 
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suggestion: "The county agriculturist 
seems to me to be the best possible agent 
through whom this library work can be 
made most effective at the present time. 
His work is very much educational, and 
if he can foster the habit of study among 
the people with whom he works, he will 
be promoting something which will aid 
him very materially in his own special 
work." 

Question 7: How can rural libraries be 
made more serviceable? 

This question brought forty-one answers 
— one of the best of them from Wyoming, 
as follows: "Have references which deal 
in a simple manner with local problems. 
One of the essentials for a rural library 
for our county, and I suppose all coun- 
ties, is that the literature be in simple 
language, easily readable and the points 
made concisely. This is because the edu- 
cation of the average farmer is decidedly 
limited. It is well-nigh impossible to get 
the farmer to read technical literature, at 
least at the first attempt. His first library 
reading must of necessity be very simple 
and interesting, and must deal with some- 
thing in which he has already had some 
experience. If this were continued in a 
way to lead his thought, he might after a 
few years read such books as the agricul- 
tural college graduate finds interesting 
and instructive." A Vermont agent says: 
"By getting new books which give prac- 
tical information on the everyday work 
of the rural people." A New York agent 
is very practical with this suggestion: 
"More books in popular language, stating 
facts, without a chapter to give what could 
be had in a paragraph. A list of books 
should be furnished, with the latest and 
best so marked that the librarian will be 
informed of their value before ordering." 
Other suggestions are: "By putting a 
wagon on the road"; "More publicity"; 
"By the employment of a local person to 
see that the books are systematically 
loaned and returned"; "By advertising the 
library and having library meetings." 

Question 8: What can the county agent 



do to promote interest in the rural li- 
brary and increase its usefulness? 

This question appealed more strongly 
to the county agent than any of the 
others and brought a larger number of 
answers — a total of seventy-six, and every 
one fit to read to you if there were time. 
A few typical answers will have to suffice: 

N. P. Searls, California: "Refer puzzled 
farmers to the book covering their diffi- 
culty, and make sure the book is within 
their reach." 

W. H. Lauck, Colorado: "By announc- 
ing that he has a traveling library and 
that new books are being added to each 
school library. The county agent can run 
a notice in a local newspaper asking for 
contributions of books. I have secured 
some very valuable sets in this way for 
rural school libraries and for my traveling 
library." 

H. A. Pflughoeft, Minnesota: "The 
county agent can help to select agricul- 
tural books especially adapted to the com- 
munity. He can inform where and how 
these libraries may be secured, make fa- 
vorable comment on some of the books, 
suggest references for programs and can 
suggest books and bulletins to be studied 
and reviewed at club meetings." 

C. B. Tillson, New York: "I usually 
have from fifteen to twenty agricultural 
books with me, and when I call at a place 
I let the farmer select one along the line 
of his interest. He keeps this book until 
he is through with it or until I call again, 
when I take that one back and leave an- 
other." 

R. L. Nye, Indiana: "He must be familiar 
with the best books, and should assist li- 
brarians in their selection." 

Earl P. Johnson, Michigan: "The coun- 
ty agent can assist in choosing books and 
in keeping librarians posted as to what is 
available." 

J. L. Smith, Oregon: "In this county a 
great deal of the freight and passenger 
traffic from farm to market is on the vari- 
ous rivers, inlets, lakes and bays, which 
is performed mostly by public steamboats, 
gasoline launches, etc. I am arranging to 
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install on these boats book shelves, racks 
or other convenient devices to contain 
some of the best agricultural books, and 
especially a complete list of bulletins and 
circulars pertaining to the most important 
subjects of agriculture as practiced in this 
particular section of the country." 

Always and everywhere the county 
agent is bound to be interested in pro- 
moting the use of books and libraries. 
Usually it will be convenient for him to 
do a limited amount of the actual work 
of distributing books; but his work in re- 
lation to books and libraries is likely to 
be most effective as he confines his efforts 
to choosing books that are especially 
adapted to the needs and interests of his 
county and his people. He will be con- 
sulted by farmers concerning books to 
read and by librarians concerning books 
to be put into their collections. The day 
is not far distant when the county agent 
and the county librarian will be working 
in a very useful partnership which will 
result in helping farmers to appreciate 
the usefulness of books in their business, 
as well as the many other ways in 
which books promote happiness, good citi- 
zenship and mental and spiritual growth. 

It may be added that we who represent 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture in its relations with the county agent 
are ready to work with your Association 
to make the rural library more interest- 
ing and more serviceable to the people on 
the farms. We believe that there is like- 
ly to be a prompt response to your efforts 
to widen your usefulness to the country. 
But we shall find that it is necessary to 
put into country libraries books that coun- 
try people like rather than the kind that 
we may think they ought to like. Living 
as he does in constant association with 
farmers, the county agent will be found 
to be the best man to select books for 
country libraries, especially agricultural 
books. Possibly we may be able to help 
your Association. 



"Publicity work for the county agent" 
was discussed by Mr. CHARLES H. WIL- 



LIAMS, secretary of university extension, 
Columbia, Mo. 

PUBLICITY WORK FOR THE COUNTY 
AGENT 

During the last fifteen years a great 
change has been taking place in the rural 
communities of the Middle West The 
price of land is increasing, renters are 
taking the place of land owners in many 
sections of the states, and small villages 
have stopped growing, or in some cases 
are disappearing, owing to the absorption 
of retail trade by the larger cities. This 
absorption of trade by the centers of pop- 
ulation is due to many causes, among 
them, the use made of the parcel post and 
the accessibility of these larger towns to 
ever-increasing areas of country on ac- 
count of improved roads and better trans- 
portation. The country church has been 
declining in efficiency and influence; the 
country school has been at a standstill, 
and antiquated farming methods have con- 
tinued to be employed over large areas 
of country. The result has been that un- 
til quite recently there has been a steady 
decline In both village and rural commu- 
nities as centers of activity and interest. 
I say "quite recently" because these com- 
munities are now rapidly awakening to 
the problem that confronts them. 

Partly as a result of these conditions 
and partly as a contributing cause, a 
widespread movement has been going on 
the last few years, involving the transfer- 
ence of considerable masses of population 
from rural to urban communities. Indeed, 
in the Middle West, during the last ten 
years, there has, in a number of cases, 
been an actual decrease in the number of 
people residing in those states, outside of 
the great cities. In the state of Missouri, 
between 1900 and 1910 there was a de- 
crease in population in about 70 of the 
115 counties of that state, and had it not 
been for the increase in population in 
Kansas City and St. Louis, there would 
have been a loss, instead of a gain, in the 
total population of the state. Of course, 
this phenomenon was due, in part, to emi- 
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gration to western states, but this again 
was due, in considerable part, to dissatis- 
faction with home conditions. 

I shall not attempt, in this paper, to 
give a thoroughgoing analysis of the vari- 
ous causes that are leading up to this 
state of affairs. It will be sufficient for 
me to mention one or two, and then state 
the services which, in view of these pecul- 
iar conditions, I think the state universi- 
ties and the state library commissions 
ought to be able to render through the 
medium of county organizations, and par- 
ticularly through the officer usually known 
as the county farm adviser. 

Very important, if not absolutely funda- 
mental, among the causes now operating 
in the direction of the decline of the vil- 
lage communities, are factors of better 
transportation and better postal service. 
The coming of the automobile, for ex- 
ample, made it possible for the farmer, 
who once bought his goods at the nearby 
village of 300 or 400 population, now to 
make frequent trips to the city of 3,000 
or 4,000 fifteen or twenty miles away. As 
a result, in part, of this condition, the lo- 
cal retail merchants in the small villages 
are hard pressed and are barely holding 
their present position, without any thought 
of future expansion. All this is true, even 
if we do not consider the additional fact 
that, in many cases, the purchaser of the 
automobile is compelled to retrench in 
expenditures along other lines. In many 
cases the money which now goes for auto- 
mobiles formerly went to the local retail 
merchant. Moreover, the increased facil- 
ities for transportation due to the automo- 
bile are making changes in other direc- 
tions. For example, instead of attending 
the village church, as was the case a few 
years ago, the owner of the automobile 
and his family now either go to the 
church in a city several miles away, or 
even more frequently, ■ spend the day in 
taking a ride elsewhere for the sake of 
recreation. This is helping along the 
movement in the decline of the country 
churches. 

The same thing is true of the parcel 



post. I have heard it stated upon good au- 
thority that during the first three months 
after the passage of the bill providing for 
parcel post, the profit of the United States 
express stations in Kansas City decreased 
from several thousand dollars the previous 
year to less than one thousand. This shows 
that the people are availing themselves 
of the use of the new privilege. How- 
ever, it is not alone for the express com- 
pany that business decreased. The same 
thing has been true with the local mer- 
chants. More and more goods are being 
furnished by mail-order houses, and as the 
size of the packages which are allowed to 
go through the mail increases, this mail- 
order business will increase proportion- 
ately. 

This paper is not intended to be a tale 
of woe. Quite on the contrary, I am fully 
convinced that these changes, which are 
taking place so rapidly around us, mean 
greater efficiency and, in the end, a far 
more cosmopolitan civilization and a 
higher standard of culture than we have 
possessed In the past. In the first place, 
the change means economy and efficiency. 
In the past there have been too many 
small retail businesses. In the second 
place, it means greater knowledge and 
culture. By means of the better facilities 
here mentioned, it will be possible for lo- 
cal communities to come into closer touch 
with the good things that the cities have 
to offer. However, it is equally important 
that community life should not be wholly 
obliterated; nor need it be. Owing to 
these very changes, communities can now 
be made centers of activity and interest 
in a way that never was possible before. 
In the first place, they are awakening to 
the part which they ought to bear in the 
advance of civilization; and in the second 
place, it is becoming constantly more and 
more possible to reach these communities 
from the outside. If the country church 
passes away, it will be because the people 
have the privilege of attending and hear- 
ing better things in the towns. If the 
district school ceases to exist, it will be 
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because the people have the advantage of 
better schools in consolidated districts. 

It is because of these two things — first, 
that in order to preserve the community 
life, we need to make it more attractive 
than in the past; and second, because the 
new changes have made these very ad- 
vances possible — that now-a-days we hear 
so much about improvement in rural com- 
munities. 

In view of the recent movements for 
improvement of community life, it is per- 
haps worth while for us to consider the 
position of the county agricultural agent, 
or farm adviser, or farm demonstrator, as 
he is variously called. By virtue of his 
position as the official agent of the farm- 
ers, and as a member of the community, 
he is in a better position than anyone 
else to touch all phases of community 
life, to arouse interest in community 
movements and to bring in from the out- 
side all influences which may be of as- 
sistance in developing progressive senti- 
ment. The agricultural agent, because of 
his position and relation to the agricul- 
tural college and the university, should 
be in a position to get expert advice along 
practically any line whatever, whenever 
it is needed. The need for better organ- 
ization and cooperation has recently come 
to be generally admitted by farmers; 
what is now needed is some one to take 
the lead in the work. Here lies one of 
the greatest fields of profitable activity 
for the farm adviser. 

In the state of Missouri, the university 
extension division, the Missouri library 
commission and the farm adviser have a 
system of cooperation such that they are 
working together and each is assisting 
the other in reaching the people. In Mis- 
souri, the farm adviser, as we call him, 
is appointed by the county court of each 
county upon the recommendation of the 
college of agriculture. Up to the present 
time, thirteen counties have appointed ad- 
visers. In this way, the adviser can be 
kept in very close touch with the univer- 
sity, since the agricultural college, one of 
the component schools of the university, 



is responsible for his appointment, in each 
and every case. During "Farmers' week" 
this past year, all of the county advisers 
were in attendance at the university and 
at a special meeting held for that pur- 
pose, they discussed at some length 
the possibility of cooperation between 
the extension division of the university, 
the Missouri library commission, and 
their own local organizations. The plan 
which was formulated at that time, and 
which we are at present slowly develop- 
ing, is as follows: The farm adviser 
in each of the counties has organized a 
large number of local clubs. These are 
generally of two kinds; either men's clubs 
for the study of farm problems, or wom- 
en's clubs for the discussion and study of 
various problems of home economics. In 
some cases, these two clubs in a com- 
munity are combined in one, the men and 
women both interesting themselves in 
many of the same problems. Moreover, 
the range of subjects in which these 
clubs interest themselves is much wider 
than mere questions of better methods of 
testing corn, or better methods of cook- 
ing, valuable as these certainly are. They 
include any question whatsoever of in- 
terest to community life. It is very 
difficult, however, for these clubs to se- 
cure, without aid, the material which 
they would like to use for purposes of 
information and discussion. The univer- 
sity and the state library commission can 
do a great service by furnishing this ma- 
terial. At present we are working along 
several lines. 

In the first place, the university ex- 
tension division is offering, by corre- 
spondence, a large number of courses, both 
in agriculture and in home economics. In 
agriculture, these courses include the fol- 
lowing: Soil fertility, Soil tillage, Cereal 
crops and Grain judging, Forage crops, 
Breeds of live stock, Feeds and feeding, 
Live stock production, Farm dairying, 
Milk production, Farm accounts, Propaga- 
tion and cultivation of plants, Orcharding 
and small fruits, Poultry husbandry, and 
Farm poultry practice. In home eco- 
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nomlcs also a number of courses are of- 
fered: For example, Care and feeding of 
infants, Feeding of children, Training of 
children, Home occupations for children, 
Modern home problems, Laundry and 
Cleaning, Canning and preserving, House 
sanitation, House decoration, General 
course in home economics, Sanitation, 
Course in house decoration and Course In 
dietetics. The tuition fee charged is so 
low that even farmers and farmers' wives 
will be able to take the work. It varies 
from $1.50 to $10.00 per course. Still, as 
many of these farmers are not blessed in 
this world's goods, we have formulated, 
in conference with the farm advisers, a 
second plan by which all of the members 
of a single club will be able to secure 
the benefits of such a course practically 
without charge. The plan is as follows: 
One member of the club signs up for a 
course with the university, all members 
combining to pay this fee. This member 
is furnished with questions and sugges- 
tions from the university, as is the case 
with other correspondence students, and 
after these questions have been discussed 
in the meeting of the club, he prepares an- 
swers which are sent to the correspond- 
ence division, at the same time bringing 
up any additional question which may 
have arisen during the discussion. His 
papers are corrected and his inquiries are 
answered by the instructor in charge of 
the course, and at the next meeting of 
the community club he presents this cor- 
rected paper to the whole club. In order 
that all the members may have an op- 
portunity of studying the assignments, the 
extension division has arranged to fur- 
nish, free, to all members of the club 
who are pursuing this plan of study, the 
regular outlines identical with the one 
sent to the person paying the fee. In 
case no member of a club has the time 
to do this written work, the extension di- 
vision will still furnish to the secretary of 
the club a sufficient number of copies of 
the outlines of a particular course to sup- 
ply each member, so that study and dis- 
cussion may go on as in the plan just 



mentioned, the only difference being that 
no papers are corrected at the university. 
However, questions will be answered upon 
application. It Is necessary, in working 
.out the plan, for the members of the club 
each to possess a copy of some good ele- 
mentary textbook in agriculture. It is 
absolutely necessary, moreover, to have a 
considerable amount of supplementary 
reading. Just here is where our Missouri 
State Library Commission has come to 
our aid. The university is not able to 
supply, from its library, very much ma- 
terial in the way of supplementary read- 
ing. The library commission has, accord- 
ingly, purchased a considerable number 
of books, is continuing to purchase others 
as they are needed, and will furnish them 
free of charge, except for cost of trans- 
portation, to the clubs In various counties. 
In this way, practically no expense what- 
soever is necessary for a club to take up 
and pursue systematically a course in agri- 
culture, or in home economics. The plan 
of the library commission and the univer- 
sity is to cooperate in furnishing either 
single copies of books or packages com- 
posed of books, clippings from periodicals 
and agricultural papers, and bulletins of 
various sorts that may happen to be 
available. In most cases, a list of all the 
best bulletins bearing upon the particu- 
lar subjects being studied, together with 
the addresses from which they may be 
obtained, is sent from the university to 
the clubs. Of course, the experts in the 
college of agriculture are consulted in pre- 
paring all this material. The service 
which the farm adviser is able to render 
in this case is that of making clear to the 
clubs the scope and character of this work. 
He, more than any other person, has the 
confidence of the farmers. A word of sug- 
gestion from him is worth all the adver- 
tising that the extension division and li- 
brary commission could possibly do on 
their own account. 

In addition to organizing these regular 
clubs, the farm adviser can be of consid- 
erable aid in calling the attention of in- 
dividual persons, or of clubs, which have 
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not time to take a regular course, to the 
various bulletins and other material af- 
fording information of interest to farm- 
ers and farmers' wives. Upon his sugges- 
tion, large numbers of persons have writ- 
ten to the extension division asking for 
books, or for information upon particular 
subjects. Of course, a large majority of 
these inquiries go directly to the college 
of agriculture. In case they come to the 
extension division, they are referred to 
the proper departments for reply. If ma- 
terial for reading is desired, the extension 
division sees that it is furnished wher- 
ever possible, either from the university 
library or the state library commission. 
For example, the extension division has 
recently issued a bulletin for women upon 
the subject of canning and preserving. This 
bulletin is very practical in character 
and covers the entire field of such work. It 
gives detailed information as to the best 
methods of canning fruits and vegetables, 
of making jellies, jams, preserves, marma- 
lade, pickles, etc. It would be impossible 
for the extension division to make known 
the availability of this bulletin to many 
of the people in the country who would 
be benefited by its possession. Accord- 
ingly, our plan is to send all new bulle- 
tins directly to the farm advisers and re- 
quest that they call the attention of the 
various clubs, or of Individuals wanting 
information of this sort, to this source of 
supply. 

Another activity in which the farm ad- 
viser can assist is that of the lecture bu- 
reau. During the past year, the univer- 
sity has furnished large numbers of lec- 
turers to the local communities over the 
state. These lecturers are available for 
county teachers' meetings, for addresses 
to home economics clubs and to farmers' 
clubs, for high school commencements 
and other special occasions. It is expected 
that the local community availing itself of 
these lectures should pay the traveling 
expenses and hotel bill of the speaker. 
Other than this, no charge is made by the 
university. Here again, the farm ad- 
viser is the man who gives information 



to the community organizations. During 
the last year, scores of lectures, particu- 
larly on the subject of home economics, 
have been given under the direction of the 
farm adviser. The usual plan is for him 
to make arrangements for six, eight, or 
ten addresses in neighboring communities. 
In this way, the cost of a speaker to each 
community is very slight. Within the 
last three months, eight or ten counties 
in the state of Missouri have been cov- 
ered by this method. It would be impos- 
sible to make the arrangements for such 
a related series of lectures without the aid 
of the farm adviser. 

The university also maintains informa- 
tion bureaus of various kinds. These are 
ready, at a moment's notice, to answer 
questions concerning farming, or civic im- 
provements, or consolidated schools, or 
school improvement agencies, or a variety 
of other subjects. Here again, the farm 
adviser is the man who calls the atten- 
tion of the people in the country to the 
possibility of securing this information 
simply by writing a letter of inquiry to 
the extension division of the university. 

Finally, one of the most important ac- 
tivities of the extension division and the 
state library commission is that of fur- 
nishing material upon current topics of 
interest. It is not possible for most of 
the people in rural communities to keep 
up with the progress of the great questions 
of the day without suggestions and as- 
sistance from the outside. Many of these 
sources of information are not available 
to the ordinary person without involving 
an expense which he cannot afford. Ac- 
cordingly, in our state, we have planned 
to furnish packages of material upon cur- 
rent topics of interest to local communi- 
ties. One form which this work has taken 
is that of supplying material upon debates 
to high schools. In this work, the li- 
brary commission has been particularly 
active. By making collections of books 
and clippings from periodicals, and fur- 
nishing these in packages to the people of 
a community, it is possible for immense 
numbers, who never would be otherwise 
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able to secure material, to inform them- 
selves upon questions of current interest. 
Here, once again, we are just beginning 
to make use of the farm adviser. Dur- 
ing the past year, the state library com- 
mission and the university library pre- 
pared, at the suggestion of the extension 
division of the university, some forty or 
fifty packages of material, each costing 
$15 or $20. These packages were upon 
such questions as the Panama Canal tolls, 
the independence of the Philippines, and 
the recall of judges. These particular 
packages were intended, primarily, for 
high-school debating purposes, and during 
the past year they were sent to about 
fifty high schools of the state. In many 
cases, single books were furnished when 
all the packages happened to be in use. 
However, these packages, or similar pack- 
ages, are also available for communities 
which do not possess a high school. It is 
here again that the local farm adviser can 
be of service. Our great difficulty in the 
past had been that the farmers would not 
use the material provided for them. The 
farm adviser interests the rural communi- 
ties in this material, just as does the city 
superintendent or high school principal, in 
the case of the high school. Our plan in 
the case of the high school (and a 
similar one should be used in the case 
of the farm adviser) is to send a let- 
ter to each superintendent or principal in 
the state, calling attention to the material 
available. When this has been done, we 
find that whereas in the past it had been 
very difficult to induce the people to make 
use of the material provided, immediately, 
we have hard work to make the supply 
equal the demand. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize that 
while our beginnings are small, many 
good results may come from a plan of co- 
operation such as the one I have outlined 
— a plan of cooperation embracing the 
state university, the agricultural college, 
the state library commission, and the 
farm adviser. Working together, these 
various agencies of improvement are able 



to reach and render assistance to a vast 
number of people in backward communi- 
ties which would never be reached by any 
other plan. By this means, the movement 
of decline in community life mentioned at 
the opening of this paper may be checked, 
so far as its objectionable features are 
concerned, and the boys and girls may be 
brought to realize that on the farm, as 
well as in the great cities, life is worth 
the living. 

Present state systems of library work 
for rural communities in the eastern 
states were discussed by Miss FRANCES 
HOBART, Vergennes, Vt. 

PRESENT STATE SYSTEMS OF LI- 
BRARY WORK FOR RURAL 
COMMUNITIES 

The Eastern States 

In New England, the word Town, which 
corresponds to the word Township as used 
in the central and western states, means a 
rural and not an urban community. The 
average population of these New England 
towns comes under 3,000 and the size 
varies from 20 to 40 square miles. Many 
years ago these town areas were often 
still farther divided into districts for 
school and highway purposes, but I be- 
lieve most, if not all, of these have been 
abolished. 

Most of the towns have at least two vil- 
lage communities, or hamlets, between 
which there is always more or less rival- 
ry. For this reason one large library in 
the center of the town equally accessible 
to all is an impossibility. Therefore, the 
books must be temporarily or permanent- 
ly divided, and the funds also, to serve the 
different groups of people, however small 
they may be. The Vermont Free Public 
Library Commission has tried to bridge 
this difficulty by requiring all towns that 
receive annual aid from the state for li- 
brary purposes to make tire public library 
books accessible to all parts of the town, 
either by establishing branches or by mak- 
ing the rural schoolhouses temporary 
branches during the school sessions. These 
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collections sent to the schoolhouses or 
to private houses are often supplemented 
by traveling libraries which the commis- 
sion sends out. The only trouble experi- 
enced with this plan is that it is impos- 
sible to supply the demand. The chil- 
dren in the rural districts and many 
adults are greedy for books, read a goodly 
proportion of non-flctlon and take, on the 
whole, good care of the books. 

As fast as its small appropriation will 
allow, new school and general traveling 
libraries are being added by the commis- 
sion with inexpensive, educational picture 
collections; and the appropriation for an- 
nual aid to towns is stretched to its ut- 
termost to give the little libraries a few 
new books. In some cases but $15 worth 
can be given. The law limits the amount 
to $100 worth, for any one library and to 
towns that have grand lists below $10,000. 
In common with the other New England 
states Vermont gives first aid for the es- 
tablishment of public libraries to the ex- 
tent of $100 worth of books with some aid 
from the secretary in classifying and cat- 
aloging them. 

One of the best ways of advertising 
that the Vermont commission has found 
is the exhibit of traveling library books 
and pictures at the state and county 
fairs, and at the state and county teach- 
ers' meetings and the state grange meet- 
ing. Individual libraries have also been 
encouraged to hold such exhibits with ex- 
cellent results. A quarterly bulletin is 
published and given wide distribution 
through the state. 

In its library activities Connecticut is 
much like Vermont, except that it has a 
larger appropriation to spend and does 
more work. It gives $200 for the estab- 
lishment of a library, provided the town 
raises an equal amount, and pays all trans- 
portation charges on its traveling libra- 
ries. It circulates a book wagon with 
traveling library books from Hartford. 
Its last report gave 1,640 calls which this 
wagon had made on 235 families. In ad- 
dition to the regulation traveling libraries 
which were mentioned in the Vermont col- 



lection, it lends collections of books in 
foreign languages, stereopticon lectures 
and pictures and many libraries and pic- 
tures owned by the Colonial Dames and 
Audubon Societies. 

The Connecticut library affairs are ad- 
ministered by the public library com- 
mittee under the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Much valuable printed matter is is- 
sued at intervals in the way of lists of 
books and library helps. 

Perhaps Massachusetts should have been 
mentioned first of all the states. As we 
have all heard many times, this state es- 
tablished the pioneer library commission 
in 1890 and is now the only state that can 
boast that "every town in the common- 
wealth enjoys the privileges of a free pub- 
lic library." It is plain then that nothing 
more needs to be done in that state to- 
ward the establishment of libraries. 

The establishment of the commission 
and the traveling library system was 
largely due to ladies of leisure, philan- 
thropically inclined, many of whom still 
take an active part in the work. The re- 
port of 1914 gives a list of 28 ladies and 
5 men who serve as advisory visitors, go 
to the smaller libraries and, without com- 
pensation, inspect the libraries, make rec- 
ommendations, and report to the com- 
mission. The members of the commission 
also serve without pay and do much vol- 
unteer work. The Women's Education 
Association supplies traveling libraries to 
the small towns, including some excellent 
picture collections, and publishes anno- 
tated reading lists for distribution. The 
visitors are the means of securing many 
gifts for the small libraries and some- 
times succeed in getting the trustees to 
issue two books where but one had gone 
before. At least two books are now al- 
lowed at one time on one card by all pub- 
lic libraries in the commonwealth except 
four. 

To complete the chain of this volunteer 
service the libraries of the state have been 
divided into small groups consisting of 
from three to 11 libraries in a group, with 
a local secretary at the head of each, with 
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a view to improving conditions and an 
swering questions by "informal methods," 
thus making each local secretary a con- 
necting link between the commission and 
the libraries in that group. 

In one respect Massachusetts has taken 
a decided step forward and that is in the 
appointment of a "secretary to direct edu- 
cational work for the benefit of the alien 
population of the commonwealth." An ex- 
pert was engaged who is laboring to get 
the libraries In the state in intelligent 
communication with the foreigner. The 
work has been greatly appreciated and 
very successful and the commission calls 
for a larger appropriation from the legis- 
lature in furthering this work. 

New Hampshire also reports that 
"practically every community in the state 
has a free public library" (7 in 1913 were 
without). State aid to the extent of $100 
was given for establishment of libraries, 
and in 1903 the library commission was 
practically abolished, the board of trus- 
tees of the state library and the board of 
library commissioners having become 
identical in personnel by virtue of an act 
of 1901. Since that time all state activi- 
ties have been under the direction of the 
state library and have consisted mostly 
in the intermittent publication of a good 
library bulletin, and in the loans from the 
state library for reference. 

The Maine commission has been es- 
tablished 15 years. "The state itself gives 
yearly 10 per cent of the amount raised 
by the town for the support of its library 
for maintenance and purchase of books. 
Last year (1913) this called for about 
$7,000 which was paid to the libraries in 
the state. When a public library is 
founded the state also gives 50 per cent 
of the amount raised by the town for 
founding up to $100." A quarterly bulletin 
is published and for the past four years a 
summer school for librarians at the Uni- 
versity of Maine has been held by the com- 
mission. No field agent is employed, but 
the members of the commission give their 
personal service. There are still many 



communities in the state without libraries. 

Rhode Island libraries like those of 
Connecticut, are under the education de- 
partment with the schools. "The state 
through generous appropriations has had 
a large share in promoting the develop- 
ment of public libraries, for which state 
aid has been relatively greater than for 
public schools. Perhaps no other state 
contributes through state appropriations 
as much for free public libraries relatively 
to population as Rhode Island." Every 
year a half million dollars is expended 
by the educational department of this 
state on its schools, libraries and other 
educational agencies. During the past 36 
years the state has expended $183,222.40 
for the purchase of books approved by 
the state committee on libraries. The 
year ending April 1912, $8,600 was spent 
for public libraries and $2,000 for travel- 
ing libraries. State aid for many small li- 
braries has been the chief revenue for the 
purchase of new books. Through state 
aid and initiative many of the libraries 
have been established and many have 
been maintained largely by state support 
and cooperation. Fifty-six free public li- 
braries were reported in 1912. 

In 1908 a traveling library system was 
started. The number of collections in four 
years increased to 214, 149 of which were 
lent by the Federation of Woman's Clubs. 
The Audubon Society and some public li- 
braries circulate other traveling libraries. 
A special loan library for teachers and 
school officers Is also maintained by the 
state. In 1911 a law was enacted author- 
izing the appointment of a library visitor 
and director of traveling libraries, with 
an extra appropriation therefor. This vis- 
itor besides caring for the traveling li- 
braries, visited the public libraries re- 
ceiving state support as the representa- 
tive of the board of education, to learn 
existing conditions, confer with librarians 
on needs and ways of improvement and to 
cooperate with them for greater efficiency. 
It is probable that before long more will 
be done toward instruction of the libra- 
rians in technical library work. 
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In summing up library conditions in 
New England, it seems fair to conclude 
that the chief thought of New England 
library movement has been to gather col- 
lections of books, for every small com- 
munity if possible, however small the 
community might be. Large emphasis 
has been placed on the preservation of 
these collections even to the restriction of 
their circulation for fear they might be 
worn out or lost. It is probable that on 
the whole the books put into these foun- 
dations were of a more strictly literary 
character than those now being added, and 
than the ones selected for foundations in 
some other sections of the country. An- 
other noticeable thing is the large share 
which trustees, women's clubs, and the 
so-called bookish people of the towns have 
taken in the selection, care and distribu- 
tion of these little book collections. 

The states that lie between New Eng- 
land and the western states, or New York 
and the central states, have a mixture of 
the town and county systems of govern- 
ment or a combination of the two, aiming 
at a partition of powers of the town and 
county. Some of these states have the 
towns still farther divided into school dis- 
tricts. In common with New England, 
many of the towns or townships contain 
certain villages which may or may not be 
incorporated. 

New York state deserves especial men- 
tion. Twenty-one years ago it wrote into 
its laws the most liberal provisions for 
state aid for free libraries found in the 
laws of any state or country. To one of 
its librarians, Melvil Dewey, we owe the 
first traveling library system, beside the 
many other improvements in library serv- 
ice. 

Since the present state supervision be- 
gan in 1893 there has been a fivefold 
growth in the number of volumes in free 
libraries and a ninefold growth in public 
use of the libraries. The total number 
*f incorporated villages in the state is 
456, 24 of which have a population of over 
5,000. Two hundred twenty-four of these 
villages contain regularly chartered free 



libraries and in about one-half of the re- 
mainder the school libraries provide some 
free library privileges. In addition to the 
Incorporated cities and villages there are 
134 communities or districts which have 
regularly incorporated free libraries sup- 
ported in part by district or town taxes. 

Following this paper, Miss M. E. Ahern, 
editor of Public Libraries, Chicago, told 
of what is being done in the Middle West. 

Mr. CLARENCE S. HEAN, librarian of 
the College of Agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, presented a paper on 

POSSIBILITIES OF LIBRARY COBP- 

ERATION WITH THE FARMERS' 

INSTITUTE AND SHORT 

COURSE 

The farmers' institutes and short courses 
are designed to take business information 
to the farmer. It seems fitting then that a 
paper on this subject should confine itself 
to the problem of using the institute to 
acquaint the farmer with the strictly agri- 
cultural literature. Poetry, fiction, his- 
tory, biography, sociology and other fields 
of literature will of course interest the 
farmer. Indeed, he will not be the well- 
rounded, contented, useful citizen that he 
should be until these things enter into his 
life. As with the rest of us, however, his 
first consideration is bread and butter. 
Let us then turn to that class of material 
that will help him to be a better producer. 

Several questions present themselves. 
How much do our farmers know about 
this literature already? Do they have cop- 
ies of these books in their own homes? 
What agricultural literature is available 
to them through their local libraries? 

To get answers to these questions I con- 
sulted with extension men who get into 
the farmers' homes. There proved to be 
some difference of opinion among them. 
The superintendent of farmers' institutes 
reported that in his experience farmers 
generally have few books. Particularly 
is a book on an agricultural subject a 
rare thing in the average farm home. 
Breeders of pure bred live stock, in his 
opinion, are likely to have a number of 
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books on live-stock subjects, and when 
such are at hand they are usually the new 
and up-to-date books. Practically all farm- 
ers, he thinks, are faithful readers of some 
farm paper, and often the more success- 
ful farmer has several of these on his 
reading table. 

The professor of animal husbandry was 
extremely optimistic about the amount 
and kind of reading that the farmers do. 
He named offhand a half dozen of them 
in whose homes he had found libraries 
Quite equal or even superior to his own, 
and apparently they were well used. They 
covered a broad range of literature and 
included many good books on agriculture. 
He could not recall getting into any farm 
home in which there was not a fair collec- 
tion of books, farm papers, bulletins and 
magazines. 

Further conversation soon developed the 
fact that this professor was not coming 
in contact with average conditions. His 
extension work was largely in the nature 
of organizing and developing community 
breeders and cow testing associations and 
the like. Naturally this work brought 
him into the more progressive neighbor- 
hoods. Besides that, the leader in the lo- 
cal work is the man most likely to enter- 
tain the professor when he arrives, so it 
was the very top of the list that this con- 
dition represented rather than the aver- 
age. Two of the six men he had men- 
tioned so readily had been preachers, and 
one a lawyer, before starting their farm- 
ing operations. Such men naturally would 
have good libraries and of course would 
have agricultural books. Doubtless they 
were somewhat disdainfully called "book 
farmers" when they moved into their re- 
spective neighborhoods. The professor 
gives his word, however, that they are all 
making good as farmers. 

The professor of farm management had 
a very different story to tell. He occasion- 
ally takes a Jaunt into the country visit- 
ing every home he comes to without know- 
ing in advance what conditions exist 
there or who the owner is. He gets 
into these homes as best he can, asking 



questions and making observations. 
Though he has not taken definite data 
on books he estimates that probably 75 
to 80 per cent of the homes he gets 
into on these occasions contain no books 
on agricultural subjects. Even his co- 
operating farms have never reported an 
investment of more than $25 in books. 
The average for these special farms is 
lower than $10, and so high a figure as 
that is accounted for largely by the text- 
books that the owners were required to 
buy when members of the 14-week course 
at the university. 

As to how much agricultural material 
may be available to the farmer through 
the smaller local libraries with which he 
may come in contact, I have no definite 
knowledge. I know from inquiries received 
from time to time that some of these li- 
braries are interested in agriculture and 
collecting along that line to some extent. 
It is my impression that little is available 
even where the libraries are organized. 
When we consider that 2,200 counties in 
the country at large have no library of 
more than 5,000 volumes, it would seem 
that there is small chance for the farmer 
who does not own agricultural books to 
get them. 

However, there are hopeful signs of im- 
provement In this respect. In our section 
of the country at least, it is becoming the 
fad for the business men in the smaller 
towns to consciously endeavor to develop 
the good will of the surrounding farming 
population. It is recognized as good busi- 
ness to draw these people. If the towns- 
men see any evidence that agricultural 
books in their library will help accomplish 
this, I believe they will quickly respond to 
the need. 

The one other source from which the 
farmer could get this material is the trav- 
eling library. In our state no great re- 
sults have been obtained through this 
channel. Experience has shown that when 
agricultural books were included in the li- 
braries they failed to circulate to any con- 
siderable extent. Perhaps this may be 
partially accounted for by the fact that 
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the particular books selected did not prove 
adapted to the situation. It seems more 
reasonable to suppose, however, that it is 
lack of interest in the subject or lack of 
experience in using books as sources of 
information. 

I believe that the matter of education 
is one of the vital determining elements. 
The Cornell Experiment Station, in the 
course of some farm management investi- 
gations conducted about two or three 
years ago, has collected the only statistics 
that I have hit upon that include the ele- 
ment of education. In a district cover- 
ing seven townships a total of 1,303 farm- 
ers were studied. The statistics showed 
that of this number 1,007 or 77 per cent 
had attended only the district school; 280 
or 22 per cent attended a high school or 
its equivalent and 16 or a fraction over 1 
per cent attended a college or university. 

If these figures are representative, and 
there seems no reason to believe other- 
wise, just think what they mean to our 
problem. How much did you who are now 
librarians know about using books as 
sources of information when you finished 
the eighth grade in your school careers? 
Then remember that the statistics indi- 
cate not that these 77 per cent of the 
farmers finished the eighth grade but 
merely that none of them ever went 
higher. Add to that situation the fact 
that books have not been readily accessi- 
ble to them, and there is little to wonder 
at that they have not learned to use and 
want them. 

It Is the reaching of this 77 per cent of 
our farmers that constitutes our problem. 
It behooves us to be extremely careful 
in making our selection of books for their 
use, to choose some, at least, in language 
so clear and simple as to seem to us even 
almost childish. 

A word or two on the effect of educa- 
tion on earning power in farm work will 
be in order, for certainly if we can show 
that it pays in dollars and cents to read 
and study that is the most powerful 
argument we can present for using books. 
The Cornell study that I have referred 



to discovered further that the average la- 
bor income of 398 farm owners who had at- 
tended the district school only was $318 for 
a year's work. One hundred sixty-five farm 
owners who had attended a high school or 
its equivalent earned an average of $622 as 
a result of their efforts, while 10 college 
men averaged $847 to their credit. 

Another striking illustration of the 
value of study has come to my attention 
in the results of an investigation con- 
ducted by one of our county agricultural 
school superintendents then working in 
Minnesota. He organized a cow testing 
association in his neighborhood, consist- 
ing of 28 farmers. He learned through 
his questionnaire that 14 of them sub- 
scribed to some farm paper carrying dairy 
farming information, while the other 14 
read no dairy literature. At the end of 
the year's test he found that the reading 
farmers had obtained an average profit 
per cow per year $11.68 greater than that 
secured by the non-reading ones. For a 
herd of 20 cows, by no means an unusual 
number for one farmer to keep, this would 
mean an increased profit of $233.60 per 
year. 

I have taken a long time to establish a 
premise with which you doubtless would 
have agreed on its bare statement, name- 
ly, that the great majority of our farmers 
are not studying agricultural books and 
that it would be greatly to their financial 
profit to do so. The libraries have the 
books or at least can readily get them. The 
farmers' institute and short course work- 
ers have the ears of the farmer. Coopera- 
tion of the two institutions to create an 
interest in and demand for these books is 
surely a field of great opportunity. How 
best to proceed to accomplish the end de- 
sired is the problem before us. 

One method that would seem to prom- 
ise results would be to have an exhibit 
of suitable books at the farmers' meet- 
ings. In towns where there is a local 
library the librarian could arrange for 
such an exhibit. It should be at the place 
of meeting where the farmer could not 
possibly avoid seeing it. It will then 
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perforce attract attention and such must 
be the first point of contact. Where there 
is no local library the books must of 
course come from some outside source. 
Either the institute or the library com- 
mission could own and forward the books 
to the institute towns. If possible this 
exhibit should be conducted through some 
local agency thus necessitating local peo- 
ple handling the books and tending to 
create more interest in them. If interest 
could be developed to the extent of pro- 
viding funds to purchase a few selected 
volumes for the community, it would be 
well worth while. 

Having books at hand in the session the 
institute worker should be urged to talk 
about and recommend books. I am told 
by those who should know that this would 
be treading on dangerous ground. They 
say that many farmers at once lose confi- 
dence in a man who talks about books. 
What they want to hear is a plain story 
of what the man has himself practised 
and the results he has obtained. In other 
vords they are more interested in prac- 
tice than in theory and they have an idea 
that books deal in theory rather than prac- 
tice. To overcome this situation instances 
such as given above could be told to show 
that there is an undeniable relation be- 
tween the study of books and financial 
returns. It should also be impressed upon 
the audience that the lecturer can only 
give oral Instruction, the details of which 
are frequently either forgotten or not 
clearly enough understood to be useful 
when the time comes to put the informa- 
tion into practice. A book would remain 
at hand and the information could be 
studied out anew in the light of the prob- 
lem as it presented itself. 

A collection suitable for such extension 
work should be large enough to fairly rep- 
resent the whole field of agricultural in- 
terest. On the other hand it should not 
be so large as to be cumbersome to han- 
dle or as to scare the farmer away by the 
bigness of the task of looking it over. 
Perhaps twenty to twenty-five volumes 
would be about the right number. 



They should be, as I have intimated 
above, not too technical. Well-illus- 
trated books would of course be a great 
advantage. Since the farmer notori- 
ously loves his live stock, that field should 
have the largest representation. I would 
suggest for such a collection: Vivian, 
First principles of soil fertility; Hopkins, 
Story of the soil; Thome, Farm manures; 
Gurler, Farm dairy; Peck, Profitable farm- 
ing; Dawson, The hog book; Plumb, Be- 
ginnings in animal husbandry; Roberts, 
The horse; Johnstone, The horse book; 
Henry, Feeds and feeding; Burkett, First 
principles of feeding farm animals; Put- 
nam, The gasoline engine on the farm; 
Warren, Farm management; Roberts, 
Business farmers' handbook; Carney, 
Country life and the country school; Wing, 
Alfalfa farming in America; Frazer, The 
potato; Green, Popular fruit growing; 
Kains, Making horticulture pay; and 
Watts, Vegetable gardening. This list of 
course is for my own section of the coun- 
try. It would have to be modified to suit 
conditions, and very largely so for a dry 
farming region or fruit growing region. 

Another consideration needs to be men- 
tioned. The farmer for nine months of 
the year leads a very active outdoor life 
with long hours of service. At the end 
of such a day's work it is not physically 
possible for him to give any considerable 
length of time to study; yet it is just at 
this season when readily available infor- 
mation on subjects that interest him would 
be most appreciated and useful. To meet 
this need a collection of multigraph refer- 
ences to specific information on single top- 
ics, such for instance as the building of 
silos, the management of the swine herd, 
the crops and soil treatment to precede 
alfalfa, might be compiled and distributed 
at the institute. These perhaps would 
appeal more strongly if put in the form 
of pertinent questions. Question 1 on 
the silo sheet would then be followed by a 
statement that the answer could be found 
on page 67 of a definitely named book. A 
list of fifteen or twenty such questions on 
the silo with references to the answers 
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would appeal strongly to a man who was 
about to erect a silo, and If he could get 
the material he almost surely would be 
glad to read it. 

It would probably require something in 
the nature of a parcel library to supply 
the material that would be referred to in 
this way. The question sheet would of 
course need to bear a statement as to how 
and where the material to answer the 
questions could be borrowed. 

In like manner topics for discussion 
could be furnished with references to ma- 
terial in the manner that briefs for de- 
bate are now distributed. These topics 
might be used in programs for meetings 
of the local institute organizations in 
those states where such organizations ex- 
ist. In other states the formation of 
farmers' clubs to promote such discussion 
could be advocated. Many a man might 



be induced to read in preparation for a 
formal discussion before a club, who would 
never get around to do so just for his own 
information. 

Let me say in conclusion that it would 
seem to me that there is here outlined 
a profitable opportunity for cooperation 
between our libraries and the farmers' in- 
stitutes and short course. How the sug- 
gestions will work out in practice I am 
frank to confess I do not know. We hope, 
however, to give some of these proposi- 
tions a chance to demonstrate their useful- 
ness in our state during the coming year. 

The chairman then called on the Hon. 
W. A. Lloyd, to tell something about the 
"Smith-Lever bill" which is before Con- 
gress and which is intended to assist in 
the work being done by the county agents. 

Adjourned. 
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The ninth annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation was held May 25-26, 1914, in the 
red parlor of the New Ebbitt House, in 
Washington, D. C. 

At the preliminary session on the morn- 
ing of May 25, the reports of officers and 
committees were read and problems con- 
nected with the publication of the Index 
to Legal Periodicals and Law Library 
Journal were discussed. Suggestions for 
the improvement and extension of the 
latter were made by Mr. F. D. Colson of 
the New York state law library, in a 
paper which, owing to his inability to be 
present, was read by Mr. Hendrickson of 
St. Paul, Minn. The business manage- 
ment of the periodical has recently been 
taken by the H. W. Wilson Co., of White 
Plains, N. Y„ who publish it for the As- 
sociation. 

A letter from Secretary L. Stanley Jast, 
inviting our members to attend the an- 



